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dren's Legal Centre. Wasn't one of 
the issues at Cleveland, argues 
Rachel Hodgkin, the importance of 
treating the child as a person, not an 
object of concern? “You talk to the 
young people in the units. They see 
themselves locked up. They might as 
well be in Colditz.” 

The Department of Health also 
supports the view that once the initial 
criteria requiring the order no longer 
hold and the child has been returned 
to an open unit, if secure accommoda- 
tion is again thought necessary, it is 
good practice for the local authority 
to seek a new order for a fresh epi- 
sode. In fact, in the year ending 31 
March 1987, nearly 30 per cent of 
those discharged were released from 
secure accommodation in less than 
72 hours, €1 per cent of orders were 
for under a month and 85 per cent for 
under three months. 

However, the variable practice of 

| local authorities and juvenile courts 


concerning orders for secure accom- 
modation is illustrated by the 1986-87 
figures for Newcastle, where 160 


were made, and neighbouring Gate- |N 


| shead, where there was only one. 


are Jarrett 


Facilities in the two areas may differ 
but the contrast demands some 
explanation. Professor Noel Timms 
of Leicester University has just com- 
pleted research for the Department 
of Health on secure accommodation 
orders since they were introduced in 
1983 and his findings should reveal 
whether the courts are succeeding in 
their duty to protect the rights of 
children or merely rubber-stamping 
the recommendations of clinicians. 

The possibility of a voluntary or- 
ganisation running secure accommo- 
dation for juveniles is subject to legal 
restrictions. Voluntary organisations 
do not at the moment have powers to 
provide secure accommodation so 
they could do so only in partnership 
with a local authority. If Cumberlow 
Lodge were to remain what is tech- 
nically defined as a "controlled" com- 
munity home, with Lambeth contri- 
buting two-thirds of the management 
committee, employing the staff and 
retaining responsibility for the build- 
ings, there would be no difficukies. 
The framework exists for the secret- 
ary of state to approve the provision. 

Alternatively, the LBCRPC points 
out that the law could be amended 
during the passage. of the Children 
Bill (which contains a consolidating 
clause about secure accommodation) 
to allow non-profit making voluntary 
groups to administer such units. 

LBCRPC points out that without 
Cumberlow’s four places London will 
be left with only 14 secure beds for 
girls—six at Melanie Klein House in 
Greenwich and eight at Middlesex 
Lodge in Hillingdon which reopens at 
the end ofthe year. 

What about the argument that at 
somewhere like Bowles Court, a 
community home in Essex, only chil- 
dren who meet the criteria for secure 
accommodation are admitted but 
they are never locked up? Similarly, if 
a girl is threatening herself or others 
at Frant Court in Tunbridge Wells, 
instead of taking her up the corridor 
“to cool off’ in a special room, extra 
staff come to talk to, stay with, and 
contain her. Why could this not be the 
holding system everywhere? 

Geoff Mercer agrees that more 
highly skilled staff are needed in the 
long term. He points out that over 80 
per cent of workers with children in 
residential care are still untrained. In 
the short term he fears that if too 
little regulated secure accommoda- 
tion is available for juveniles, the 
alternatives to the risks involv2d in 
locked rooms down the corridor may 
be that young people are remanded in 
prisons or placed inappropriately in 
hospital units. 
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Colin Ward learns from Ivan the shepherd 


e thought 10 years ago that 

John, a farmer up the road, was 
more like a character from fiction 
than an NFU member. At one in the 
morning he would move his flocks of 
pedigree sheep down the lane 
because it would occur to him that 
they had eaten too much from one 
particular pasture and needed to be in 
another. Sheep on his scale weren't 
economical and he actually employed 
a full-time shepherd, Ivan. 

John, carrying his crook, had a 
biblical view of his mission. He be- 
longed to the United Reformed 
Church and would preach on Sundays 
in a little wooden chapel, built by his 
father, a hundred yards up the road 
from here. Suddenly, a few years 
ago, only in his mid-fifties, John died. 

One direct result was that the flock 
of sheep was much reduced, and Ivan 
the shepherd was out of a job. It’s 
incredibly hard to get a place as a 
shepherd in Britain, because in the 
sheep areas of the country farming is 
a closed family affair, while else- 
where people just keep a few, not 
enough to provide full-time work. 

Ivan picked up odd bits of employ- 
ment while looking for a regular job in 
his own line, which he finally found at 
the other end of the county. Fortu- 
nately we still see plenty of him as his 
friends and relations live round here. 
He's a larger-than-life character just 
like his lamented boss, but in quite 
different ways. For a start he, 
dresses up to his public persona. 
With his collarless shirt, neckerchief, 
open waistcoat and belt with its big 
brass buckle, obedient dogs at his 
heel, black-bearded Ivan is every- 
one's image of a wild country rover. 

But this is only the flamboyant out- 
ward aspect of Ivan. His real inte- 
rests cover three important aspects 
of rural history. The first of these 
ever-interesting topics is that of 
poaching. He loves its folklore and its 
secrets. Ivan is aware that the Engl- 


ish never quite accepted the idea that . 


because some favourite of William 
the Conqueror was granted a chunk 
of England, this would entitle him and 
every single successor and 
purchaser down to the present date, 
to the birds that flew over it, the 
hares and other beasts that ran 
across it or the fishes that swam 
through it. 
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He knows that the whole dreadful 
history of maiming, imprisoning, exe- 
cuting or transporting poachers was 
not done out of necessity, but simply 
because it interfered with their sport. 
And he has watched ordinary farmers 
infected by this sporting bug, rearing 
birds for shoots and intent on keeping 
the peasants off their pheasants. 

His second field of inquiry is 
equally suggestive. He believes that 
the land described on old maps as 
"glebe land" or as "poor's allot- 
ments", resulting from the 18th cen- 
tury enclosures, was designated for 
the poor and has since been turned 
into a source of income by the 
Church. 

“For goodness sake, Ivan,” I said, 
"you're stumbling into a legalistic 
quagmire.” “Never mind,” he 
replied. “The truth will out, sooner or 
later.” 

I know through having touched the 
fringe of this area of investigation, 
that it has all been buttoned-up years 
ago in favour of the people who ac- 
tually contro: rural land, but he works 
ona different time-scale: self-evident 
and historical rights must surely be 
recognised some day. And I realised | 
that Ivan operates on the level, not of 
our ordinary assumptions of legality, 
but on that of morality, which of 
course is something quite different. 

The third aspect of life that fas- 
cinates Ivan is, naturally enough, that 
of the informal economy. Deep in the 
woods he comes across people who, 
in ancient shacks or caravans, still 
live a life like that of Wordsworth's 
leech-gatherer. Quite apart from the 
firewood collectors or car-breakers 
and seekers after mushrooms, the- 
re's the secretive old man who 
scrapes a living by gathering harvests 
of moss for the floristry trades. 

*How's he going to get by when 
they send out the poll tax inve- 
stigators?" Ivan asks. And of course 
Ivanis right to perceive that there are 
still people who actually managed to 
evade the National Registration Act 
in the last war, who have no National 
Insurance numbers and no place in 
the PAYE system of income tax, but 
who are to be winkled out finally by 
local council inspectors, paid for out 
of a special fund just to drag in those 
ultimate nonconformists lvan is al- 
ways hankering to join. 
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Shutting up shop in Bradford 


0: 31 December Bradford City 
council will close its three benefit 
shops. They were established with 
all party support in 1982 and last year 
they dealt with over 60,000 cases. 

These range from answering 
simple queries such as which form to 
apply for housing benefit on, right 
through to representing people at 
Social Security appeal tribunals. 
Anyone can use the shops, no ap- 
pointment is needed and expert ad- 
vice is dispensed in an atmosphere far 
removed from the dismal indifference 
of the average DSS office. 

The reason why such a successful 
and popular service is closing is that 
benefit shops are anathema to Brad- 
ford’s new Conservative rulers. 
They smack too much of the nanny 
state. “Getting rid of the benefit 
shops,” says Councillor Ronnie Far- 
ley, “illustrates the political change in 
Bradford better than anything else. 
We are moving away from the depen- 
dency culture.” 

Councillor Farley chairs the newly 
(and aptly named) enterprise and en- 


ponsible for the benefit shops. Hell 
be advising constituents with benefit 
problems to seek help from the DSS, 
but some of the people who use the 
benefit shops are not reassured. One 
pensioner told me, "The council tell 
you to go to the DSS for advice. 
That's a laugh, you ring and they keep 
telling you the people you want to 
speak to are engaged. If you do get 
through they don't seem to have the 
answers." Staff in the benefit shops 
often give advice to DSS officers. 
Clive Oliver, who supervises the 
three shops, reckons that last year 


| they generated around £2 million in 


unclaimed benefits. That's £2 million 
going into the local economy. Figures 
like this have persuaded other Tory 
authorities that providing a welfare 
rights service is a good thing. 

But Bradford's new breed of 
stand-on-your-own-two-feet Tories 
are unrepentant. The shops will 
close, the staff moved to other jobs 
and thousands of Bradford people will 
be left to find their own way through 
the complexities of our social welfare 


vironment committee which is res- | system. Brian Hill 


Currie cooks the books 


se statistics show the splendid 
results of this government's sus- 
tained commitment to developing an 
effective and modern National Health 
Service”-—Edwina Currie comment- 
ing on the publication of the health 
and personal social service statistics 
for England, 1988. 

The statistics, an invaluable 
source of information on the health 
service, are accompanied by an op- 
timistic press release. It reports an 
increase in hospital doctors from 
36,613 in 1976 to 43,992 in 1986. In 
the same period hospital nursing and 
midwifery staff increased 14 per 
cent. An accompanying graph shows 
the numbers of hospital doctors, 
GPs, nurses and midwives all stea- 
dily increasing. 

Given daily reports of midwives 
resigning and nurses leaving the 
NHS, at first sight the press release 
appears incongruous. However, as 
the Radical Statistics Health Group 
points out, there is no mention in it of 
the drop in the number of ancillary 
staff and the effect this has had on 
nurses. A study of two wards at St 
Mary Abbots Hospital, Kensington, 
has shown that nurses now spend 
much of their time on jobs normally 
done by ancillary staff. Between 1978 
and 1985 the latter decreased by 17.5 
per cent. 

The press release adds only in 
parenthesis that the rise in nurses 


was artificially stimulated in 1980 
when there was a major change in 
definition of a nurses' working hours. 
When this is taken into account the 
increase in nursing and midwifery 
staff comes to just seven per 
cent—and even this figure fails to 
indicate regional disparities, in parti- 
cular the shortages in the south-east. 

The release also shows an 
increase in in-patient cases treated 
from 5.3 million to 6.4 million betw- 
een 1976 and 1986. But again there is 
no indication that this is because of an 
increase in the proportion of old 
people in the population—and so of 
that age group which most frequently 
uses hospital services. Nor does the 
release indicate how many of these 
cases are re-admissions. The press 
release shows a decrease in the aver- 
age daily number of beds available by 
17 per cent. 

The number of people accommo- 
dated in local authority homes for the 
elderly and younger physically handi- 
capped decreased by 12 per cent 
between 1977 and 1987. Between 
1976 and 1986 the numbers in volunt- 
ary and private homes increased by 
118 per cent. But as the RSHG point 
out, this does not mean a triumph for 
community care, but a growth in pri- 
vate mini-institutions paid for out of 
the social services rather than the 
health budget. 

Claire Sanders 
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FRINGE BENEFITS 


Colin Ward goes to Bradford in search of Turnerite 
subversion 


day before the Nobel Prize 
presentations last week, the 
"Alternative Nobel Prizes" were 
presented in the parliament building 
in Stockholm. These were the Right 
Livelihood Awards, introduced in 
1980 by people who felt that the 
Nobel Prizes "had become too nar- 
row and specialised in focus" and that 
there was a need to "honour and 
support those working on practicable 
and replicable solutions to the real 
problems facing us today.” 

I went to the conference at the 
School of Peace Studies at Bradford 
held to enable us to meet this year's 
true heroes. There was Inge Kemp 
Genefke, the Danish doctor who 
started that symbol of the 20th cen- 
tury state, the International Rehabili- 
tation and Research Centre for Tor- 
ture Victims. One of her disturbing 
achievements has been to bring to 
light the involvement of members of 
the medical profession in the practice 
of torture. Others were the founders 
of Sahabat Alam (Friends of the 
Earth), risking their lives in attempt- 
ing to save the tropical forests of 
Sarawak, Malaysia, and Jose Lutzen- 
berger, father of the environmental 
movement in Brazil. 

The fourth recipient was a quiet 
revolutionary, the English anarchist 
architect John F C Turner, who has 
laboured in the background for half a 
lifetime on a world scale to change 
our perception of housing from a noun 
to a verb. He has argued endlessly 
that the basic human need of shelter 
is not a commodity to be provided by 
landlords or the state, but an activity 
as natural as life itself. 

Long ago (in the book Freedom to 
Build) he formulated, very carefully, 
the proposition which I’m always 
quoting as the first law of housing, as 
applicable in Lusaka or Lima as in 
Leeds or Liverpool: 

“When dwellers control the major 
decisions and are free to make their 
own contribution to the design, con- 
struction or management of their 
housing, both the process and the 
environment produced stimulate in- 
dividual and social well-being. When 
people have no control over, nor res- 
ponsibility for key decisions in the 
housing process, on the other hand, 
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dwelling environments may instead 
become a barrier to personal fulfil- 
ment anda burden on the economy.” 

This is the lesson he absorbed 
from ten years’ activity in squatter 
settlements in Peru and Columbia, 
where he learned how inappropriate 
was the wisdom of the professionals. 
He was lured from Latin America to 
the USA and there found the same 
truth, and returned to Britain to wit- 
ness a crisis of confidence in housing 
policy, not in the Thatcher period, 
but in that of the Wilson government, 
where the same lesson emerged. 

John and Bertha Turner set up 
AHAS (Associated Housing Advisory 
Services) whose latest publication is 
Building Community: A Third World 
Case Book, with 20 case-stucies and 
244 illustrations of poor people hous- 
ing themselves. Needless to say, this 
good news is not in your bookshop. 
(It can be obtained by post for £13.50 
from Building Communities, PO Box 
28, Dumfries, Scotland DG2 ONS). 

The message isn’t welcome to the 
paternalist left, with its faith in gov- 
ernment as provider of housing for 
the inert but grateful poor. It isn’t 
welcome to the market-minded right 
either. For Turner knows that we 
don’t live in an anarchist world and 
consequently that “while local control 
over necessarily diverse personal 
and local goods and services—such a 
housing—is essential, local control 
depends on personal and local access 
to resources which only central gov- 
ernment can guarantee.” 

I've known Turner for 40 years, 
and know how monotonously correct 
he has been about housing. His opi- 
nions are off at a tangent from the 
right-to-left continuum. In the 60s he 
achieved a reversal of the conven- 
tional wisdom on third world shanty- 
towns, discovering as Peter Hall puts 
it “what multiple sociological and an- 
thropological research was later to 
prove.” 

Isn't it time to use the wealth of 
recent British experience of self- 
build and housing co-ops as a weapon 
in the Turnerite subversion of cur- 
rent housing legislation? There are, 
as he discovered in Latin America, 
chinks in every ruler’s armour, in- 
cluding that of our own legislators. 
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Mutton dressed 
lamb 


publication of the Fair Employ- 
ment (Northern Ireland) Bill this 
week is regarded by secretary of 
state Tom King as a demonstration of 
his government’s commitment to 
deal with the “last great area of con- 
cern and grievance,”— discrimina- 
tion in jobs. 

The other two areas he identified 
—electoral discrimination and gerry- 
mandering and housing—are now 
“very different and transformed.” 
King asserted it must be “absolutely 
clear there is to be no discrimination 
in Northern Ireland and it is in the 
interests of every single person in the 
province that there is equal oppor- 
tunity for all.” 

The Bill establishes a new Fair 
Employment Commission to replace 
the existing and much discredited 
Fair Employment Agency and a new 
Fair Employment Tribunal. The 
Commission has as its main duty 
monitoring and measuring patterns of 
employment through investigations. 
It will also provide guidance to 
employers. 

The Tribunal will be set up withia 
the existing tribunal system with the 
unique power to impose a penalty of 
up to £30,000 for employers who fail 
to adhere to directions from the Com- 
mission. Indirect discrimination is 
| made illegal for the first time and 
affirmative action is couched in the 
suitably vague concept of "fair parti- 
cipation". 

The measures are unlikely to satis- 
fy Irish American advocates of the 
McBride Principles whose sharehol- 
ders' campaigns to oblige US in- 
vestors to promote equal opportuni- 
ties in NI led directly to this Bill. Pat 
Doherty, who coordinates the US 
campaign from the New York City 
Comptroller's Office, is determined 
to continue this campaign and cri- 
ticises the measures as inadequate. 
He also questions the government's 
degree of commitment to the new 
measures. 

Keven MacNamara,  Labour's 
front bench spokesman on Northern 
Ireland, criticises the Bill as a “grave 
disappointment and a retreat from 
the White Paper.” The monitoring 
duty of the Commission is only to 
apply to those employing 250 or more 
staff while the possibility of refusing 
public grants to employers who dis- 
criminate is only discretionary and 
not absolute. “Public authorities” are 
excluded from the registration pro- 
cess. Private companies employing 
more than ten staff which do not 
register will not get government con- 
tracts and will be committing a cri- 
minal offence. 


The public authority exemption 
means loyalist councils and major 
employers such as the North East- 


ern Education and Library Boards, | 


which have a notorious reputation, 
will be free to continue ignoring equal 
opportunity laws. 

The procedure for dealing with in- 
dividual complaints will continue, as 
at present, to be held in secret. This 
effectively denies any possibility of a 
public education process around 
equal opportunities—and ensures 
the reputations of discriminating 
employers will remain intact. 

Nationalists will also take issue 
with King’s assertions that all is well 
in the areas of housing and elections. 
In the former, a report carried out by 
the Policy Studies Institute on hous- 
ing discrimination is being withheld 
despite a public commitment to pub- 
lish its results. It appears that senior 
officials of the NI housing executive 
are determined to withhold it in its 
present form. King claimed to be 
ignorant of these developments at his 
press conference and was unable to 
offer any explanation. 

The electoral reforms directed at 
excluding Sinn Fein by requiring a 
“loyalty oath” are regarded as simply 
a novel twist on the theme of gerry- 
mandering whereby Westminster 
seeks to impose its will on who 
people should vote for. 

The new Bill and Commission ap- 
pear to be old ideas dressed in new 
clothes. The absence of goals and 
timetables will not satisfy the Catho- 
lics of Northern Ireland who remain 
two and a half times more likely to be 
unemployed as Protestants. 
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Colin Ward looks for Papageno in the Isle of Dogs 


s the life of the Inner London 
ducation Authority draws 
peacefully to its close, I’m always 
hoping that some of its employees 
with time on their hands, will go down 
to the archives in the sub-basement 
of County Hall (a building that back in 
the 1940s I learned to call the Krem- 
lin) and dig out some biographical 


facts about some of the many thou- | 


sands of people who for a century 
were employed by, first the educa- 
tion department of the London Coun- 
ty Council, and then the ILEA. _ 

Just for a start, there will be found 
there the record of how Sidney Webb 
and Bernard Shaw, on behalf of the 
LCC technical education committee, 
made the inspired choice of William 
Lethaby as the first principal of their 
Central School of Arts and Crafts, 
and how Lethaby achieved the im- 
possible in persuading his bosses to 
employ craftsmen instead of teachers 
as instructors. 

Another thing the historian could 
learn from those piles of files is how 
Alex Bloom came to be appointed as 
head of St George’s-in-the-East 
secondary school just after the war; 
and about the appointment of another 
progressive, Michael Duane, as head 
of Risinghill, and how the ILEA was 
never willing to take on the face-to- 
face confrontation of firing him. 

But the life history I would most 
like to see unearthed from those rec- 
ords of who got appointed to teach 
what, where and when, is totally un- 
political. For years I’ve wanted to 
know more about Charles Smith. 

Now you won't believe me, but 70 
years ago, Mozart's Magic Flute was 
not a very well-known work in this 
country. If it was performed, it was 
done before the first world war in a 
garbled version of its set-piece arias 
under the name 77 Flauto Magico, as 
though it was an Italian opera, not a 
Viennese pantomime. 

Then in 1919 this LCC teacher 
Charles Smith staged a performance 


of the Magic Flute with boys aged | 


seven to 13 in an elementary school 
on the Isle of Dogs, which was then, 
as now, in spite of redevelopment, a 
run-down corner of the East End of 
London. Professor Edward Dent 
found it "astonishingly convincing" 
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and a distinguished singer who went 
with him to see it said to him, "I have 
sung in this opera a dozen times in 
Germany; I now understand it for the 
first time." 

Others said, "You've got a marvel- 
lous bunch of kids down there. May- 
be it's all that fresh air blowing across 
the docks." So Mr Smith went on to 
another LCC elementary school in 
Whitechapel (where the air wasn't so 
good) and coaxed another perfor- 
mance out of the children there. No- 
body expected Mr Smith to do the 
Magic Flute. The education authority 
and the Board of Education never 
asked him to get involved in curricu- 
lum innovation. He had a class set of 
50 copies of the National Song Book 
in tonic sol-fa. Why didn't he settle 
down to "Oh, No John" and “Hearts 
of Oak" like any other sensible 
teacher? There weren't even curri- 
culum development projects on hand 
to accuse him of cultural elitism and 
hand him out a few tin whistles to 
rescue the neglected indigenous cul- 
ture of the Isle of Dogs. 

Well, times have changed enor- 
mously since then. Ten years ago, 
children from one of the famous Lon- 
don  comprehensives, Islington 
Green, took part in the making of a 
best-selling record. It wasn't of the 
Magic Flute, but of a song in which 
they provided the refrain "I don't 
want no education/Teacher, leave 
my mind alone, " as though schooling 
was just another variety of child 
molestation. 

Who am I to contradict them? 
When I used to mention this particu- 
lar paradox at meetings of teachers, 
they would say that that number had 
been an absolute liberation for their 
pupils, bringing to the surface 
thoughts they could not express 
themselves. I’ve always been more 
worried by the profoundly anti- 
educational culture that surrounds 
the young than by the whittling away 
of public spending on schools. 

But I also have the feeling that if 
someone were to dig out the record 
of that unknown London teacher 
Charles Smith, we might learn a little 
about his Mozartian faith that there 
was something to be said for the 
pursuit of wisdom. 
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hose depressed and hungover | 


after Christmas and New Year 
who want a bit of cheering up need 
look no further than Britain 1989, 
| published by the Central Office of 


Information on 3 January. For this is | 


the “official handbook”, the public 
face that Britain presents to the rest 


of the world: a potted history (“The | 


English civil war of 1642 to 1652 led 
to further risings in Ireland which 
were crusaed by Cromwell. The res- 
toration of the monarchy in 1660 was 
followed by the accession of the 
Roman Catholic James ll to the throne 
| in 1685"), is followed by our growth 
| under Thatcher—but the rising 
| number of homeowners rather than 
the rising number of homeless. 


A huge 90 per cent of British | 


house holds have a colour television 
while over 51 per cent have more 
than one. With just under half owning 
or renting a video (presumably those 
unfortunate households with only one 
set), television viewing is "by far" the 
most popular leisure pastime. 

At home in 1987, watching our 
consumer durables grow and mul- 
tiply, we experienced a ten per cent 
growth in investment in the manufac- 


turing, construction, distribution and 
financial service industries. Since 
1979 the government has mounted 
17 major share offers of hitherto 
nationalised industries worth some 


| £17,500m to the Exchequer. 
But we didn't keep it all for our- | 
selves. Britain is the sixth largest | 


contributor to the UN and, in addi- 


| tion, handed over "considerable con- 


tributions" to the UN voluntary funds 
for refugees, children and birth con- 


trol. But we didn't make the UN- | 
agreed target of 0.7 per cent of GNP | 


for official government aid, owing to 
other "calls" on the public purse. 

Full colour photographs complete 
the picture of rosy optimism. Under 
the title "pollution control", a man 

| from the Johnson Matthey factory in 
Royston tinkers with an “autocata- 
lyst” designed to convert the pollu- 


standard in the USA, Japan, Austra- 


lia, Austria, Norway, Sweden and | 


| Switzerland, are being heavily 
pushed in Holland and West Ger- 
many, but have so far made almost no 
impression in this country, but you 
would never know it from this. Still, it 
| will help all those chaps in the British 
Council answer even the most awk- 
ward questions about the way we live 
today. Vicky Hutchings 
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@ In 1986 the charity, King's Fund 


Centre for Health Service Develop- | 


ment, together with the DHSS, 
funded three experiments in inner 
London to look into small-scale or 
"patch" management and  co- 


ordinated planning of health and | 


are still patchy. Only 40 per cent are 
recalling women at three-yearly in- 
| tervals, while the remainder recall 


obtained from: NAHA, Garth House, 
47 Edgbaston Park Road, Birmin- 
gham, price £3.50 inc p&p. 


social services. Pimlico Patch Com- | 


mittee: an experiment in locality 
| planning, the challenging and tho- 
| rough report of one of them which 
describes what worked well and what 


didn't, can be obtained from: King's | 


Fund Centre, 126 Albert Sireet, 
London NW1, price £5.00 inc p&p. 


@ The latest (1987) statistics for 
| legally induced abortions in England 


@ Charity Investment: Law and 
Practice is a new publication from the 
Charities Aid Foundation. A snip at 
£8 (inc p&p), this should be required 
reading for all trustees and invest- 
ment advisers who want a clear over- 
| view of what it is legally permissable 


| for charities to invest in. Orders to: | 


Publications Department, CAF, 48 
Pembury Road, Tonbridge, Kent. 


and Wales have been published by the | 


OPCS. Abortion Statistics is obtain- 
able from HMSO Bookshops, price 
£6.80. Statistics for Scotland are 
| published separately in 
| Health Statistics 1987. 


@ Results are now available from 
| the National Association of Health 
Authorities’ survey into cervical 
| screening programmes in England 
and Wales. Based on responses by 
158 district health authorities to an 
| NAHA questionnaire sent to its 192 
| DHA members (14 are not 
members), the results show things 


Scottish | 


@ The National Advisory Body for 
Public Sector Higher Education 
(NAB) has now exploded the myth 
that only universities can do res- 
earch. Its report, 


initiative 1985 —88, details the excel- 
lent results obtained from funding 21 
polys and colleges to the tune of £2.5 


| million, which unlike the universities 
| get no grants from the University 


Grants Committee. Copies available 


| free from Francesca or Meckaia, 


NAB, Metropolis House, 22 Percy 


| Street, London W1. 


Research | 
Works—the NAB research selective | 
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Colin Ward celebrates house purchase by hook or by 
crook 


here’s a now-forgotten novelist 
from the 30s and 40s, Frank Tils- 
ley, who in 1936 wrote I'd Do It Again 
which I kept around for years to re- 
read if I should ever have to go into 
hospital and needed cheering up. 


Happily the occasion never arose and | 
1 | I gave it to someone else, so I rely on 
tants from car exhaust. Converters, | 


recollections of it. 

Its narrator was a young man who, 
with his newly-married wife, livedina 
pair of rooms in inner London. He 
worked as a book-keeper for a 


succession of shady firms in the city, | 


trying to get his weekly income up 


| from £2.00 to £2.50. One weekend 


they take the Northern line to look at 
the show-house on a new speculative 


builder’s estate. 


Carefully he works out ways of 
cooking the cash accounts to get just 
a few shillings more and make the 
dream house theirs. It’s difficult 


| because the bosses automatically as- 


sume that anyone handling money is 
on the fiddle. But his speculations 
work, they move house, and every- 
thing changes about their lives. She 


| decorates and he digs, turning the 
five-yearly. Call and Recall can be | 


morass of clay and rubble into a gar- 

den with seeds from Woolworths, 

plants and cuttings from neighbours. 
The couple have a new respect for 


each other, even their sex life is much | 


improved. He, of course, sweats 
through the agony of the auditors’ 
visit, but he has covered his tracks 
well and his thefts are undiscovered. 
He doesn’t make the usual error of 
either increasing the sums or contin- 
uing them, and gets a better job that 
covers those few shillings a week 
extra for the mortgage repayments. 

I enjoyed Tilsley’s novel immen- 
sely for several reasons. I liked its 
moral subversion of the way the Brit- 
ish admire big crooks but despise 
petty ones as sneak-thieves. I liked 
its accurate evocation of the texture 
of life in office, slum and suburb in 
those days. But most of all I admired 
Frank Tilsley's understanding of en- 
vironmental psychology: of the im- 
portance of housing in people's lives 
and the satisfaction that comes from 
being in control. 

This is why I felt devastated by the 
announcement that building society 
repossessions rose from 2,530 in 
1979 to 22,630 in 1987. Clive Soley 
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says this is the fastest growing rea- 
son for homelessness, accounting for 
one in ten of people presenting them- 
selves to local authorities as home- 
less. It's a drop ina bucket in the total 
number of mortgage holders cer- 
tainly, but can you imagine the ripples 


| of quiet misery that spread out from 


those 22,630 families or couples and 
how it affects every aspect of their | 
lives? In the years that Tilsley was 
writing repossessions were very 
rare indeed, for two main reasons. 

The first is that the building socie- 
ties were mindful of their origins as 
friendly societies, recently aban- 
doned. They would do everything to 
avoid seizing the house for non- 
payment, by extending the mortgage 
period, by agreeing to the repayment 
of interest only, excluding the capital 
element, or even by adding the inte- 
rest to the capital. The house was 
there. Sooner or later someone 
would redeem the debt. 

The second is that in the inter-war 
years, interest rates were not the 
mechanism through which govern- 
ments sought to influence the eco- 
nomy. The mortgage rate in those 
days fluctuated between 3l and 44% 
per cent, improbable as that seems 
today. People knew what their com- 
mitments were, and  budgetted 
accordingly, by hook or by crook in 
the case of Tilsley's hero. 

All postwar governments have 
chosen to use the price of credit as ari 
economic regulator and the people 
this hits worst are those house- 
holders who are just on the brink of 
mortgageability and the small en- 


| terprises just on the edge of credit- 


worthiness. [Established home- 
owners and bigger business can 
weather the storm ofa rise in interest 
rates. Small people can't. 

There are Scandinavian countries 
which provide special low-interest 
credit for house-purchase, and coun- 
tries like Italy which provide below- 
market loans to small business. The 
social benefits, in terms of reductions | 
in homelessness or unemployment, 
are there for all to see. But this 
degree of sophistication in public po- 
licy is beyond the reach of West- 
minster, Whitehall and, of course, 
the City of London, financial capital of 
the world. 
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Hurd abandons jury 
challenge 


| ast week Douglas Hurd “wel- 
" a change in the law promul- 


gated by himself: the abolition of 
peremptory challenge in criminal trial. 
This was the right of defence lawyers 
to remove up to three members of a 
jury in advance of a trial without giving 


their reasons. He said that the practice | 


“was a serious distortion of the prin- 
ciple of random selection” and that it 
| was wrong for jurors to be disqualified 
| simply because they were carrying 
copies of the Daily Telegraph. 
What he didn’t say was that: 


@ The available (limited) research on 
the composition of juries shows that 
professional white men are dispropor- 
tionately likely to serve on juries, and 
that working class and black people are 
under-represented. It is therefore un- 
likely that Telegraph readers were be- 
ing challenged to any great extent. 


9 Research carried out by the Lord 
Chancellor's Department in 1987 
showed that, contrary to the received 
wisdom, where peremptory challenge 
had been used a conviction was more 


likely. 
@ The jury selection process is not 


| remotely random, and would give 


nightmares to any professional social 
scientist. (Last year the Criminal Bar 
Association called it “remarkably prim- 
itive”.) It is done by hand from elec- 
toral registers, even though an official 
committee recommended using a 
mechanical method as long ago as 
1913. The system causes geographical 
bias (jurors are likely to all come from 
one area) and social bias (ethnic minori- 
ties, young people and poor people are 
less likely to be on the register). 

Many people are disqualified either 
because of their profession or their 
criminal record (which may be as minor 
as a community service order imposed 
ten years ago). Anyone with a halfway 
good reason will be excused service by 
the jury summoning officer. At the 
court building further 
selection takes place by court officials. 
Jurors who have been judged “security 


| risks” after Special Branch vetting can 


| 
| 
| 
| 


be removed by the prosecution’s 


lawyers, who retain their right to chal- | 


lenge jurors without giving reasons. All 
of these biases could to some extent be 
counteracted by peremptory chal- 
lenge. Jolyon Jenkins 


DATAFILE 


@ Female self-employment in- 
creased by 70 per cent between 
1981 and 1987. A report from the 
Department of Employment (Female 
Entrepreneurs: a study of female 
business owners; their motivations, 
experiences and strategies for suc- 
cess (Research Paper No. 65) by 
Sara Carter and Tom Cannon), using 
a sample of 60 female owner- 
managers, shows that “the typical 
businesses...were highly success- 
ful". 

But many women did face gender- 
related problems— with childcare 
and a refusal on the part of lending 
organisations to take them as 
seriously as men. One of the most 
valuable survival strategies was net- 
working, with women in established 
companies acting as mentors for 
those just starting out. 


@ Benefit levels are too low to 
cover the costs of care in resi- 
dential homes. As a result thou- 
sands of elderly and disabled people 
are in jeopardy, according to Who 
Pays, Who Cares?: the future fund- 
ing of residential care. "Without suffi- 
cient funds voluntary sector pro- 
viders [which care for upwards of 
50,000 people] teeter on the brink of 
financial collapse and individuals are 
being denied access to residential 


care," says the report's author, 
Christine Peaker. Available from: 
Residential Care Project, NCVO, 26 
Bedford Square, London WCIB 
3HU. Price £3 including post. 


€ Occupational accidents and 
diseases cost more than £2 bil- 
lion in 1987. Workplace accidents 
rose sharply from 1981. But the 
health and safety inspectorate is 
weak and fines on employers are piti- 
fully low, according to Just an Occu- 
pational Hazard from the King's Fund 
Institute. 

The report calls for a comprehens- 
ive approach aimed at not only pre- 
venting injuries and illness but at act- 
ively promoting health at work. 
Available from: King's Fund In- 
stitute, 126 Albert Street, London 
NW1 7NF. Price £6.95. 


@ A new guide to childcare 
aims to answer all the questions 
parents are likely to ask about 
childcare—how to judge the quality 
of care; how to settle children into a 
nursery; parental involvement; and 
the future of daycare in the UK. Day- 
care for Kids: a parents’ survival gui- 
de is by Marion Kozak and is available 
from the Daycare Trust, Wesley 
House, 4 Wild Court, London WC2B 
SAU. Price £4.95 + 60p p&p. 
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Colin Ward confesses an addiction to public libraries 


A: both reader and writer I 
aturally see ine public libary net- 
work as one of the glories of a civi- 
lised society: an open university in 
every high street. | remember my 
mother telling me of her excitement 
when she was 13 in 1904 when the 
West Ham public library moved over 


| from a system where an indicator 
non-random y 


showed which books were in or out 
and you asked at the counter, to a 
browse-for-yourself open access 
system. 

And when I read in Ralph Glaser’s 
book about growing up in the 
Gorbals, his hymn of praise for the 
Mitchell Library in Glasgow, I rec- 
alled the wartime Sundays I spent 
there, taking notes I still use from old 
pamphlets and journals I have never 
seen since. Sunday opening is a thing 
of the past, for one of the aspects of 
the reduction of services which every 
library committee has been obliged to 
make is a shortening of hours, or a 
closure of the reading room, or a 
reduction of the number of papers 
taken. 

You can’t, for example, read this 
journal in Sudbury, Suffolk, until a 
few weeks after publication, when 
the Bury St Edmunds library has fin- 
ished with it. 

Suffolk County Council libraries 
committee adopted a dodgy policy of 
shortening the borrowing period on 
books so that readers would run up 
fines to help pay for its new computer 
system that links its 32 libraries. This 
hasn’t worked, and the system has 
cost more than was anticipated, so a 
six-week freeze on the purchase of 
new books has been imposed. 

It must be humiliating for our book- 
loving county librarian, Peter Lab- 
don, to adapt his professional ethos to 
these strategies, but this is a general 
situation, and for example, there is a 
dreadful tale to be told about the 
London borough of Camden. 

Invariably in committee discus- 
sions of the savings to be won by 
closing the reading room or the refe- 


rence department, some member | 
claims that the main users seem to be | 


dead-beats coming in out of the cold, 
or foreign students writing their es- 
says. 

I would see it as a matter for rejoic- 
ing that there is a clean, warm and 
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book-lined room available to both 
parties. Just think of those overseas 
students in the inhospitable atmos- 
phere of shared rooms, grasping 
landlords, slot-meters for the electric 
fire, and the noise of the transistor 
next door. 

Or think of the poor old chaps 
(among whom I count myself) and the 
refuge that the public library provi- 
des. I've very often found myself in a 
strange town on a wet day with hours 
to go before the train to somewhere 
else, and although I should have been 
exploring the local economy, some- 
how the library is a cosier habitat. 
Many is the book I vaguely knew 
about that I have found in unexpected 
places, from which | have gleaned 
priceless nuggets of information. And 
the people you meet in libraries, all 
following their own  preoccupa- 
tions... 

My friend Chris Culpin was in the 
Carnegie Library at the top of the 
main street in Bodmin, Cornwall. His 
particular quest was in the Local Stu- 
dies Room on the first floor, well-lit 
from its north-facing window. In 
came a battered-looking guy who se- 
lecteda seat with the light falling over 
his left shoulder, got out his gouache 
colours and his Whatman paper, 
opened a handbook on fresh-water 
fishes, and set about a large and meti- 
culous painting of a pike. 

His name was Paul and he was a 
one-time medical illustrator who had 
gone native. He was just like those 
l8th century travelling artists who 
would turn up and doa series of family 
portraits or a picture of the house, 
your farm or your favourite hound. 
He had actually come across country 
from Hertfordshire, on horseback, 
from pub to pub, offering a painting of 
whatever was in demand. 

It might be the building, it might be 
Aunt Annie who served behind the 
bar for 40 years, or it might be Rusty, 
the Alsatian, or the fish that got 
away. 

Or it might be a copy of the birds- 
eye view of the barns and stables, 
drawn by an unknown surveyor in the 
Tithe Map of 1840, only to be found in 
the local collection. 

Paul, like Chris and you and me, 
owes a huge debt to the public library 
service, available to all. 
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Southend's Big 
Brother 


he Essex resort of 
Southend-on-Sea is about to ac- 


cosy 


quire the dubious distinction of being | 


the first town in Britain to employ a 
private security company to monitor 


| its high street. 


A scheme has been devised by 
local shopowners to set up closed 


| circuit television cameras along the 
| pedestrian high street, the main com- 


mercial centre, in an attempt to 
reduce crime and improve trade. 

Last week the SLD-controlled 
local council agreed to back the 
scheme by awarding £10,000 to- 
wards the cost of buying equipment. 
The shopkeepers will pay a similar 
amount—as well as most of the runn- 
ing costs. Ten cameras will be 


| mounted at strategic points along the 


high street, giving 24-hour blanket 
visual coverage. 
“We supported 


this scheme 


| because we are a town that attracts 


visitors and we can’t be sure of the 


| intentions of all of them,” said SLD 


council leader Nicholas Hall. 
But critics claim that surveillance 


| of a public area is an unacceptable 
| infringement of civil liberties. They | 


| homeless, 
| relationships 


are particularly alarmed by the shop- 


| everybody in the high street. I am 


| when 


keepers’ proposal to employ a private | 
security company to monitor the | 
video screens. 

Nigel Smith, a Southend Labour 
councillor and a member of the exe- | 
cutive committee of the National 
Council for Civil Liberties, said: “I 
think it’s thoroughly objectionable 
that Big Brother should be spying on 


convinced the system could be 
abused, particularly in the hands of a 
private company.” 

The controversy comes at a time 
the use of private security 
firms is causing public anxiety. A sur- 
vey by Police Review magazine publ- | 
ished last week shows that private | 
firms are running more than 1,000 
policing patrols in shops and private 
housing estates. Southend has gone 
one step further by employing a pri- 


| vate firm to monitor a public high- 


way. 

But these worries have not de- 
terred Southend’s retailers from 
pressing ahead with the scheme. | 
Boots’ manager, Peter Robbins, spo- 
kesman for the high street stores, is | 
onvinced that surveillance will make 
Southend a better, and more profit- 
able, place: "Southend will become a 


| haven for pleasurable family shopping 


once again, 
increase. " 


and yes, trade will 
Edward Pilkington | 


DATA FILE | 


invisible 
staying in violent 
or unhealthy 
housing because they see no 
alternative, according to The Wo- 


@ Women are the 


| men's Housing Handbook. This pion- 
| eering handbook describes women's 


housing rights and gives advice and 


| contacts for women seeking both 
| emergency and long-term housing. 


There is a 300-page edition for Lon- 


| don (£8.95 including p&p), and a 180- 


page one for England and Wales 


| (£5.95 including p&p) available from: 


Research Information Service, 5 Eg- 
mont House, 116 Shaftesbury Ave- 


| nue, London W1V 7DJ. 


| € The 25 largest grant-making 
| trusts have almost doubled their 


spending in two years, according 
to Guide to the Major Trusts publ- 


| ished by the Directory of Social 


Change. The Guide (£12.50 from 


| bookshops or the publishers at Rad- 
| ius Works, Back Lane, London NW3 


1HL) details over 400 trusts that 
control £286 million and play an im- 
portant role funding innovatory or 
unpopular work. Grants are made to 
voluntary associations mainly for res- 
earch and work on health, education, 


| local welfare and environment is- | 


sues. 


| mes poor cooperation between gov- 


| impact statements” detailing the ex- 


@ Government policies since 
the war have failed to respond to 
changes in divorce, women’s 
employment and ageing, accord- 
ing to Families and the State by Ni- 
cholas Deakin and Malcolm Wicks 
(£3.95 from the the Family Policy 
Studies Centre, 231 Baker Street, 
London NW1 6XE). The report bla- 


ernment departments and resistance 
to the idea of comprehensive family | 
policies. The authors propose “family 


pected impact on families of proposed 
legislation. 


Colin Ward picks up a few tips about the arms trade 


| ^owpepr item on the back page 


of the Weekend Guardian on 7 
January suggested that the Czech 
government should exercise a cer- 


tain restraint of trade and restrict | 


sales of Semtex to in-flight duty free 
outlets. 

It also commented that the Royal 
Ordnance should move from its ob- 
session with property speculation 
into updating the 


real competitor in world armaments 
markets. 

From the standpoint of a trading 
nation I am sure that the Guardian's 
joker was right. Back in the good old 


wartime days Britain had a world lead | 
| is employed, either directly or indi- 


in this branch of the demolition indus- 
try. 

Generations of sappers in 
Royal Engineers were trained in its 
effective use, and I just can't imagine 
how decades of successive govern- 
ments have slipped behind in selling 


| this great little killer to the whole 


world, and in eliminating that tell-tale 
smell. 

I’m just hoping that someone will 
write in to protest at the paper's 
appalling bad taste in suggesting a fair 
trading agreement to moderate 
market forces. The sordid truths 
about the traffic in weapons are close 


| at hand, just to rebut any charge of 


frivolity. 
For once we have paid every kind 


| of deference to personal grief, it is a 
| fact that every major government 
| and many a minor government in the | 
| rich world is endlessly busy promot- 


| ing the sale of lethal weapons to those 


@ American competitive health 
care shows the way forward for 
Britain, says American Health 
Care: What are the lessons for Bri- 
tain? published by the Institute of 
Economic Affairs Health Unit. The 
pamphlet says that spending on unin- 
sured poor in America is three times 
the average spending in Britain, and 
blames government, not markets, 
for problems of access and high 
costs. It recommends a competitive 
health care market with a guaranteed 
“civilised minimum of health care" to 
be bought from health care suppliers 
by the poor using government aid. 


| Price: £5.95. 


| of the poor world. Anarchists like me 
have tediously pushed slogans like 
| “war is the trade of governments" or 


"war is the health of the state" and 


| have been ridiculed for our cock-eyed 
| view of reality. 


Well, I only need to draw attention 


| to the January issue of Geographical, 


the monthly magazine of the Royal 


| Geographical Society, (available at 
| any branch of Smiths, Martins, Men- 


zies, McColls, etc) which carries an 
article by Richard Evans on the inter- 
national arms trade, including league 
tables showing who sells war ma- 
terials where. 

The chart is topped, needless to 
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British plastic | 
explosive Amatol, so as to make it a | 


the | 
| West 


say, by the Soviet Union, but the 
good news is that “During 1986 Bri- 
tain overtook France for the first time 
in decades to become the world’s 
third-largest arms-seller. During 
1987 Britain did even better: it closed 


| on the United States and nearly be- 


came number two, signing $8.6 
billion-worth of arms contracts as 
compared to $9. 2 billion signed by US 
manufacturers.” 

A major activity of the industrial 
nations is selling weaponry to the rich 
rulers of the poor world or to inter- 
mediate governments who can be 
relied on to change the labels and 
pass them on. “An estimated 20 per 
cent of France’s industrial workforce 


rectly, in the business of defence. 
Roughly the same applies to Britain, 
Germany and Italy,” says 
Evans. 

And of course it applies to cosy 
little countries like the Netherlands, 
Switzerland or Sweden, and to an 
increasing number of Third World 
nations. Back home, why did you 
imagine that a town like Stevenage is 
so prosperous? 

Everything comes home to roost, 
as we learnt in the Falklands war. 
The Israeli government updated Chi- 
na’s old Russian tanks and sold its | 


| missiles in Beijing, only to find the 
| Chinese government selling them on 


to Saudi Arabia, prime target also for 
arms-peddling missions from Mrs 
Thatcher, Mr Howe and endlessly 
from defence secretary George 
Younger—all of them busy saving 
jobs at British Aerospace and other 
leading armaments firms. “The Is- 
raeli government complained bitterly 
to the Chinese, but looked rather 
foolish in doing comments 
Evans. 

British charities busily involve us 
in rescue attempts for the starving 
poor of Third World countries, while 
their rich rulers are busy buying war 
material in every major capital of the 
sophisticated world. 

Like it or not, we are all enmeshed 
in the weapons traffic, and there is no 
point in differentiating between gov- 
ernments and illicit free enterprise. 
There’s duplicity and connivance all 


so,” 


| round. Business is business. Isn't it? 
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FRINGE BENEFITS 


The thin 
red line 


Fs it was Brent—the council an- 
nounced a £17 million deficit in 
treasurer 


Haringey—the council 


used the new section 114 powers | 


under the 1988 Local Government 
Finance Act to make the council take 
action on its £7.2 million deficit in 


| December. Now it is Hackney—the 
Home Office’s refusal to grant the | 


council £6.25 million of section 11 
funding has left Hackney facing a defi- 
cit of over £6 million, and the trea- 


| surer has also imposed s114 powers. 
| All three London boroughs (all La- 


Jenny Matthews/Format 


| will have to rise to an 


bour) see their financial crises as res- 
ulting from government policies. 

Haringey council leader, 
Harris, says, “The greatest part of 
the problem that faces us is govern- 
ment induced; their callousness in 
the case of the homeless crisis 
[Haringey overspent by £3.5 million 
on bed and breakfast]; they got their 
figures wrong on pay settlements 
[meaning that Haringey had to pay 
out £1 million more than they 
planned]; and they are not giving us 
the grant to which we are entitled 
[Haringey's rate support grant was 
£1 million less than expected]. The 
education legislation is costing us 
dearly." However, Haringey also 
faces a loss of £3.5 million in their 
public works department. They have 
to find £7.2 million by March. 

The result has been a freeze on all 


1/585 


expenditure other than that covered 
by statutory requirements (such as 
education) and contractual obliga- 
tions (such as wages). The council is 
undergoing a critical review of its 
policies on homelessness and rents 
"economic 
level"—this could mean rises of up to 


| £20 per week in some parts. A sub- 


committee was set up to review all 
expenditure—and members can be 
personally surcharged for any expen- 
diture that they authorise which is 


Toby | 


| later deemed unnecessary by the | 


auditors. 

The withdrawal of section 11 fund- 
ing from Hackney—£1.25 million for 
the last year and over £6 million owed 


| for the past five years—came before 
August of last year. Then it was | 


the findings of a government review 
of section 11 was made public. The 
money was earmarked by the 1966 
Local Government Act to help “alien” 


immigrants assimilate into British life | 


(see "Blood money' 
ary). 


the salaries of 700 social services 


', NSS, 20 Janu- | 
In Hackney's case it subsidised | 


staff employed to cater for the black | 


and ethnic minority communities. 


To cover its £6 million deficit | 
Hackney council faces a freeze on 


recruitment; a comprehensive ban on 
non-contractual overtime; a review 


of rents for 1989/90 and a ban on the | 


use of bed and breakfast; a harsher 


line on the eviction of squatters; and | 


increases of fees and charges for 
council services. 

Hackney council leader, Andrew 
Puddephatt, has criticised the gov- 
ernment's withdrawal of section 11 
funding. He agrees that it needed 
reviewing but not in this manner: 
"We are talking about essential jobs 
such as nursery nurses, home helps 
and social workers—which are of 
vital importance to local people. " 
said that the Home Office had not 
taken up the council's offer of a meet- 
ing to discuss the cuts. He also criti- 
cised the new sl114 legislation: 
"Councils don't need s114 to make 
them balance their books—it 


PEOPLE IN HACKNEY 
ARE OUT OF WORK 


amounts to an arbitrary freeze on 


eer): 


expenditure regardless of health, 
safety and services.” 

Last month the Society of London 
Treasurers, which includes the chief 
finance officers of all 
boroughs, Labour and Conservative, 


ary of State for the Environment, 


of change facing finance departments 
in 1990” and said that, unless dead- 
lines were revised, they “will not be 
| met". Claire Sanders 


He | 


London | 
wrote to Nicholas Ridley, the Secret- | 


expressing “concern about the scale | 
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Colin Ward worries about 


“actively seeking 


work” 


ungry Mitchell was a trawlerman 

from Fleetwood. In the twenties 
the boats would go out for five days at 
atime, but Hungry Mitchell ate all the 
food in the first two days and his 
shipmates had to return to port. 
Word got around and after a while no 
one would work with him and no 
skipper would take him on. So as an 
unemployed person under the Na- 
tional Insurance Acts of 1911-1927, 


| he applied for unemployment pay. 


But a committee and its local inve- 
stigator decided that Mitchell was not 
“genuinely seeking work” and was 
therefore not entitled to benefit. So 
he built himself a hut on the allot- 
ments behind the sea wall and 
scrounged what he could, always 
around, according to my informant, 
Little Joe, when the boats came in, 
and the trawlermen had full pockets. 

He didn’t die of hunger. Little Joe 
told me that “one night, a few years 
before the war, the sea came over 
the wall and the fields were flooded. 
The water rose up and old Hungry 
Mitchell, who nobody would go to sea 


| with, was drowned at sea in his bed.” 


Fifty years later his food craving 
might have been diagnosed and 
treated, but the industry he had 
grown up in has disappeared. He 
wouldn’t be the only unemployed 
trawlerman in Fleetwood, expected 
to take a job sweeping the floor in the 
chip shop. But today his constituency 
MP could be Mr Michael Jack who 
complained to the House of Com- 
mons on 10 January about the people 
who choose to ignore work and re- 
main on benefit. There were also 
those, he explained, who were pre- 
pared to work, but not legitimately. 

The Social Security Bill, whose 
successful second reading Mr Jack 
was supporting would, he claimed, 
“remove a thorn from the side of the 
taxpayers”. The thorn has been 
there ever since St Paul told the 
Thessalonians that “if any should not 
work, neither should he eat”, but the 
most charitable thing that can be said 
about our legislators’ anxiety to make 
unemployed people prove that they 
are genuinely seeking work is that 
they have no idea of the miserable 
history of the application of this test. 
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In 1919 for example it was used to 
attempt to drive sacked women 
munition workers with fully stamped 
insurance cards into domestic ser- 
vice where there were plenty of 
vacancies. 

The elderly liberal Sir William 
Beveridge, who drafted our post-war 
social security legislation, wrote in 
para 371 of his report that sub- 
sistence payments should be made to 
people “disqualified for unconditional 
benefit through refusal of suitable 
employment”. He was echoing Ber- 
trand Russell’s insistence, in the first 
world war, on the need for a “vaga- 
bond’s wage” but he was reflecting 
even more his own experience of the 
bullying way in which the sheep had 
been sorted from the goats ever 
since the introduction of unemploy- 
ment insurance in 1911. 

In the Commons debate, Margaret 
Beckett reminded MPs of Beve- 
ridge’s conclusion in 1931 when ihe 
government, with great reluctance, 
abandoned the test of eligibility for 
unemployment benefit. Beveridge 
wrote that it should never be allowed 
to rise “from its dishonoured grave". 

This wasn’t because he sympa- 
thised with the idle but because he 
was aware of the absence of real jobs 
and of the personal disadvantages of 
the people hunted down for scrutiny. 
Alan Deacon, in his book Jn Search of 
the Scrounger (Bell 1976), used gov- 
ernment papers to tell the inter-war 
history, including the Orwellian ex- 
perience of John Hilton (then Assi- 
stant Secretary in the Statistics Divi- 
sion of the Ministry of Labour) who, 
dressed in workman's clothes, 
toured the north of England pretend- 
ing to be job-seeking. Horrified, he 
reported that all tests were in prac- 
tice “a test of aman’s ability in talking 
rather than his activity in seeking 
work... The facts became immaterial, 
the capacity to tell a tale, remember 
it, and stick to it becomes the stuff of 
the decision.” 

Maybe the DSS at this moment is 
sending out staff members to imper- 
sonate the idle poor. The snagis that, 
under the old or the new Official 
Secrets Act, we won't know for 30 
years. 
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Public housing squeezed again 


he new Housing and Local Gov- | 

ernment Bill will further tighten 
control on local authority expenditure | 
and encourage authorities to relinqu- 
ish control of their housing stock. 
The bill comes at the same time as | 
the Conservative-controlled Asso- 
ciation of District Councils (ADC) has 
criticised the Housing Corpora- | 
| tion—the body designed to stand in 
| where local authorities stand down at 
| the lower end of the rented housing | 
market—for not targetting its res- 
ources properly. 

The bill (which introduces a new | 
system of capital control and a new | 
financial regime for local authority 
housing) has attracted widespread 
criticism—despite the fact that eve- 
ryone agrees that the present 
system has to go. 

One of the major concerns is that 
authorities will only be able to spend 
25 per cent of their capital receipts 
from council house sales. Gone is the 
cascade effect that allowed them to 
spend all the money gradually over a 
period of years. The remaining 75 per 
cent has to be set aside to pay off 
debts. Ewan Rayner, director of 
| finance at Huntingdonshire District 
| Council, has predicted that by 1991/2 
this will mean two-thirds less for local 
authorities than under the present 
system. 


Many authorities are also worried | 
about the new “ring fencing” rules 
that stop them from transferring | 
funds from the general fund to the 
housing revenue account and vice 
versa. According to the ADC: “The 
effects. ..are likely to be marginal na- 
tionally for districts as a whole but 
some individual districts will be very 
badly affected”. 

Then there is concern about the 
new rules for the rent rebate element 
of housing benefit. Should an author- 
ity have a surplus on its housing reve- 
nue account, then rent rebates 
should be drawn from that—and not 
from central government as in the 
past. Consequently, the relief of 
poverty, a national responsiblity, has 
fallen on the housing account 
—meaning that poor tenants are sub- 
sidising the very poor. 


The plan to bring council rents 


more in line with market rents, has | 


raised fears of massive rent 
increases. Some fear that council 
rents could increase by as much as 50 
per cent by 1990. 

Finally, the government will ef- 
fectively decide how much should be 
in the housing revenue account—- 
giving it control of rent and expendi- 
ture levels in all local authorities. At 
present they control such levels in a 
quarter of them. 

Already local authority expendi- 


| ture on housing is half what it was 13 


years ago. In 1975/6, 105,000 new 
homes were built; in 1987/8 the fi- 
gure was 16,000. And it is the hous- 
ing associations, headed by the 


Housing Corporation, that are sup- 


posed to be plugging this gap. 
Elizabeth Anson, ADC housing 
chairman, said on Monday that the 


corporation had been “allocated an 80 | 


per cent increase in their planned 
expenditure over the next three 
years. It is vital that th 5 extra money 
is spent where it is most needed.” 
Her criticism of the corporation 
focussed on its allocation of res- 


ources to the north of England, | 
rather than the south, which has the | 


greater need for social rented hous- 


| ing: “At present three regions, York- 
shire and Humberside, West Mid- 
lands and the North West, receive | 


exceptionally favourable treatment at 
the expense of London, the east and 
the south east. 

Lady Anson also criticised local 


authorities for not using their nomi- | 
nation rights with housing associa- | 
put | 


tions—these entitle them to 
people from their waiting lists into 50 


per cent of housing association pro- | 


perties where they have helped sub- 
sidise them. Research by the ADC 
has found that only about one third of 
housing association lettings (out of a 
total of 70,000 per annum) result 
from nominations. 


The ADC also won a major conces- | 


sion in the bill and was granted a new 
power to aid economic development. 
This will allow authorities to continue 
much of their present work aimed at 
stimulating the local economy, but 
within a simplified framework. 

Claire Sanders 


Colin Ward peers into the waste paper basket 
and doesn't like what he sees 


0: “discovery” of the informal 
economy, belatedly recognising 


| the significance of something that 


was always there, is embarrassingly 
recent. It dates from the 1972 Inter- 
national Labour Office report on 
Kenya, studying the ways in which 
people stayed alive instead of relying 
on the statistics used to calculate 
GDP or GNP, which, if taken 
seriously, would show that most 
people just couldn’t exist. 

The informal sector was defined by 
its “ease of entry, reliance on indige- 
nous resources, family ownership of 
enterprises, small scale of opera- 
tions, labour-intensive and adaptive 
technology, skills acquired outside 
the formal school system, and unre- 
gulated and competitive markets". 

Once identified, the concept 


spread like wildfire among the acade- 


mics, but got lost in discussions of 
whether there was really a polarity 
between formal and informal econo- 
mies, or whether each was depen- 
dent upon the other, as they ob- 
viously are. This was a pity because 
the ILO report Employment, in- 
comes and equality: A strategy for 
increasing productive employment in 
Kenya was full of wisdom that the rich 
nations should have absorbed. A tri- 
vial example stumbled on by the ILO 
mission stays in readers’ minds. This 
was that of the waste paper basket. 

They noticed that every office in 
every business or government 
department in Nairobi had a waste 
paper basket, and the more impor- 
tant the office, the more likely this 
insignificant container was to have 
been imported with scarce foreign 
currency. Yet all around were dis- 
placed villagers anxious to use local 
materials and traditional basket- 
making skills, and on the very 
doorstep were carpentry shops and 
sheet-metal workers recycling ply- 
wood or tinplate to make containers 
of every sort. At this humblest level 
of demand and supply, wouldn't it be 
in everyone's interest to match the 
two? 

Naturally there's a precise parallel 
in Britain. There was a time when the 
basket-making trade relied on regu- 
lar heavy-duty orders from the build- 


27 
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ing industry and the potteries, and 
light-duty ones for the school and 
Office trade. Every classroom in the 
country, every office and reception 
desk had a waste paper basket. Most 
local authorities would automatically 
put in their yearly replacement order 
to the Blind or Disabled Workshops, 
either run by themselves, before 
municipal enterprise became a sin, or 
by alocal voluntary bodv. 

But the day came when basketry 
was out of fashion, when machine 
civilisation was thought to need 
machine products, or when the 
auditors thought that a more compe- 
titive quotation could be got from the 
office furniture trade in battleship | 
grey or army green. Then came 
plastics to replace them all, and finally 
we moved into the era of the de- 
signer, determining that the bin 
should be not an afterthought, but 
part of a total corporate image, in 
which it is e» suite with the rest of the 
furniture in spun anodised aluminium 
or teak-finished laminated plywood. 

Another lovely irony arrived. 
Time-and-motion studies applied to 
the cleaning business showed that it 
would be simpler to insert a plastic, 
instantly removable liner, so that the 
cleaner could instantly whip out the 
full one and insert an empty for next 
day's use. 

There is, however, something 
vaguely unaesthetic about the blue 
plastic bag whose edges straggle 
over the edge of the bin. So an en- 
tirely new hierarchy arose. You used 
to be able to grade the seniority of 
any public servant you were dealing 
with by the size of the carpet. Today 
the really top people insist on a 
wicker or bamboo basket, reminding 
them of the nusery, primary (or, 
more likely, prep) school and would 
never tolerate a plastic liner. 

I wish this was the result of an urge 
to support small industry. Sadly it 
transmits a different signal. It is there 
to remind the personal secretary that 
this load of waste paper is to be 
hand-fed into a shredding machine 
(costing £1,600) by no-one below a 
certain level. Six floors below they 
put their rubbish into cardboard car- 
tons from the executive cafeteria. 
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Waiting for 
Griffiths 

n Monday NHS deputy chairman 

Sir Roy Griffiths presided over 
the launch of a King’s Fund report, A 
new deal for carers. The independent 
health policy centre advocates 
stronger support for the 6 million 
people in Britain who look after el- 
derly or disabled relatives. For Sir 
Roy (also managing director of Sains- 
bury’s), it will have been a poignant 
moment. On Budget Day last March, 
the government released and then 
buried his own report on community 
care services, with its deeply unwel- 
come call for local authorities to take 
the leading role in arranging care for 
people with long-term needs that 
usually embrace both medical treat- 
ment and social support. 


With Whitehall minds turned to the 
NHS review, the official response to 


the Griffiths report was endlessly | 


delayed. Last week junior health min- 
ister Roger Freeman promised a sta- 
tement “in the near future”. But the 
NHS white paper will complicate the 
search for a coherent pattern of care 
for millions of frail elderly, disabled 
and mentally ill people. It also 
reduces the chances of local councils 
gaining clear responsibility for these 
“Cinderella” services, even though 
Sir Roy recommended that they 
purchase and package care from a 
variety of sources, rather than pro- 
vide it all themselves. 

The weight placed in the white 
paper on large GP practices as 
“budget holders” means that they 
may now become a natural focus of 
support for people who need con- 
tinuous supervision. Government 


assurances that GPs will not be able | 


to turn away “expensive” patients 
with chronic conditions (such as 


r * | 
senile dementia and schizophrenia) 


makes this concentration on the 
health centre, not the town hall, even 
likelier. 


| volvement in 
another potential body-blow for local | 


Also threatening to the Griffiths 


solution is the possible separation of | 


self-governing hospital trusts from 
local health planning procedures. The 
prospect of free-floating hospitals 
with no stake in the management of 
care for patients not actually within 
their walls "takes us back to pre-1948 
days", argues Dr David Hunter, 
director of the Nuffield Institute for 


Health Service Studies. He believes | 


that "the operational implications of 
the white paper have just not been 
thought through, especially at the 
interface of hospitals and community 
services. " 

Stripped of their interest in runn- 
ing large hospitals, district health au- 
thorities could then use the spare 
capacity created to build up their in- 
community care: 


authority hopes. And with no rights of 


representation on the new, business- 


incentives to match their own care 
policies with those of the local NHS 
institutions. 

Yet the Griffiths proposals still 
have such high-level champions in 
Whitehall as John Halliday, who 
heads the Department of Health 


Tory back-benchers, led by Robert 
Dunn, sponsored a Commons motion 
asking for swift action on community 
care. Sir Roy retains plenty of friends 
in high places, especially as the an- 
nual £1 billion cost to the Department 
of Social Security of residential 
homes for elderly people makes the 
improvement of community provi- 
sion look ever more cost-effective. 
But the head of steam generated by 
the NHS changes, combined with the 
government's flinty hostility towards 


cils, may prove enough to tilt the 
balance against him. Boyd Tonkin 


tre, 126 Albert Street, 


| London NWI, 
| price £4.50. 


like DHAs, councils will have few | 


community care division. This week | 


any growth in the remit of local coun-: 


| A new deal for carers; King's Fund Cen- | 


who recalled how, when office 
rents were low, his was on a first 
floor in Baker Street above the show- 


Pleyel. Once a year the pianist Alfred 
Cortot would come for his British 


of the shop for practising. 
Up through the ceiling would come 


piano to another, seeking the elusive 
ideal instrument, tuned and voiced to 
perfection. For, as Alfred Brendel 
remarked decades later, many pianos 
are like unmade beds. 

Pianos are in fact like cars. They 
were once made everywhere to meet 
the needs of both concert and 
domestic markets. Camden Town in 
London was the centre of a big piano 
building industry. Beethoven played 
a Broadwood, Chopin a Pleyel, Liszt 
a Schiedmayer. Slowly the market 
was winnowed down to three or four 
| household names at the top of the 
trade: Steinway, Bechstein, 
Blüthner and so on, and a mass of 
ordinary utility models threatened, 
just like the motor industry, by the 
influx from Japan and its industrial 
satellites. 

Just as car manufacturers depend 
on the prestige that comes from 
sponsoring grand prix motor-racing 
and its ace drivers, so the top firms in 
the piano trade cosset the interna- 
tional concert soloists. Vladimir Ash- 
kenazy expects Steinway’s top tech- 
nician Bob Glazebrook to follow him 
around, Oscar Peterson depends on 
Bésendorfer and Richard Clayder- 
man is never without attention from 
Yamaha. But the same economic for- 
ces that oblige you to scrap a car 
rather than face the cost of repairs 
unless it was a quality vehicle in the 
first place, are at work in the piano 
market. 

The handful of firms in the West 
End—once with a staff of experts and 
a workshop full of wisdom—now 
have one senior person, known 
throughout the trade and among 
| celebrity pianists, and a shoal of 


are so high that the labour-intensive 
task of restoring pianos is too pricey 
for any business that relies for 
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|» worked for an old architect | 


rooms of the French piano-maker, | 
tour and would be given the freedom | 


the sound of Cortot moving from one | 


junior technicians. The overheads | 


Colin Ward strikes a discordant note 


its income on selling new models. 

This is by no means a loss for 
ordinary piano owners. It has meant 
that the people who had once relied 
on a flow of work for a big dealer now 
operate on their own all over the 
country. Good reputations travel far; 
bad ones remain local. 

Brendel remarks that today “we 
have an incomparably larger number 
of passable pianists than of piano 
technicians" and he urges that "their 
status and standard of living needs to 
be improved in many countries." In 
Britain there are just a few centres 
for training. There's the Royal Colle- 
ge for the Blind at Hereford, which 
has trained generations of tuners, the 
London College of Furniture in Sho- 


| reditch, the College of Technology at 


Newark, and the Welsh School of 
Musical Instrument Making, tucked 
into one of the South Wales valleys 
but known throughout Europe. Few 
of the graduates are short of work. 

When it comes to adequate main- 
tenance, pianos are even more like 
cars. The biggest retailer in London 
finds that 60 per cent of sales are new 
instruments, most of them economy 
models, and 40 per cent are old ones 
which, when properly restored, are a 
better buy. Quality uprights are dis- 
appearing from the market, while the 
restoration of lower-grade products 
is just not financially worthwhile. 
Exactly what the man at the garage 
said. 

It's like the story of the 3-litre 
Lagonda found in a field with a tree 
growing round the drive-shaft, lov- 
ingly reconstructed and sold for a 
fortune at Sotheby's. If you can grab a 
battered but once top-grade school 
piano for £250 and spend ten times 
that sum on rebuilding and repair, you 
have an instrument worth £10,000. If 
you buy a "cheap" new piano it gets 
more worthless every year, like new 
furniture or your new car. 

The big firms have priced them- 
selves out of the market, but the 
dispersal of their expertise and the 
spread of professional skills means 
that if you ask around long enough 
you'll have the fringe benefit of hook- 
ing on to the network of piano enthu- 
siasts. The only alternative is to take 
up the guitar. 
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Britain waives 
the rules 


One: you wake up one morning, wri- 
thing with agony, and stagger along 
to the doctor. She tells you you have 


| a case of Salmonella enteriditus food | 


| poisoning, and asks what you ate last 
night. You tell her: processed peas, 


| chips, shop-bought bacon and egg | 
| pie, tomato ketchup and a pint. You | 


consult your lawyer. Suppressing a 
desire to tell you that you deserve 
| everything you get, she tells you 
| that, under the new product liability 
law, you may now be able to get 


compensation from producers or | 


| manufacturers without having to go 


through the tortuous procedure of | 


| proving negligence. 
Two: you wake up one morning, 


| istics. | 


While food debates rage both in | 


| and outside the Commons—and egg 


| writhing with agony, and shuffle | 


along to the doctor. She tells you you 


have a case of Salmonella enteriditus | 


food poisoning, and asks what you ate 


fines herbes, salad, an apple and Per- 
rier water. Your lawyer tells you that 
unless you can prove negligence 
there is nothing whatsoever you can 
do, as farmers don't actually count as 
| producers under the new law 


becauses what you buy hasn't under- | 


gone "an industrial process" which 
has affected its essential character- 


producers get compensated for loss | 
of business—it now appears that Bri- 


| tain, unlike other European Com- 


munity members, has interpreted 
the 1985 EC Directive on product 
liability in its own unique way. This | 
involves taking the directive's word- | 
ing on "an initial process" to refer | 
much more narrowly to an "indus- 
trial" one. This has been done, says | 
Guy Dehn from the National Consu- 
mers' Council, so foods which have 


| been treated with insecticides, che- | 


merely fed with salmonella-infected 
feedstuffs, can fall outside the law 
unless an industrial process has been 
gone through and their essential cha- 
racteristics have been changed as a 
result. “There is no question about it: 
we don't comply with the Directive, " 
says Robert Lee, a 
licitor with City lawyers Wilde Sapte. 

As the European Commission con- 


micals, radiation, additives, «i| 


SO- | 


| templates action against Britain over | 
last night. You tell her: omelette aux | 


the Directive, the NCC is calling for 
liability for foodstuffs to ensure that | 
there is an incentive for farmers and 
manufacturers to produce good qu- | 
ality food. It does not accept a posi- | 
tion where the innocent victims go | 


| uncompensated while those who | 


could have prevented the danger are | 
compensated by the  govern-| 
ment. Vicky Hutchings | 


DATA FILE 


€ A timetable for phasing out shared 
cells, slopping out and incarceration 


| for almost 24 hours a day in a cell has | 
| been published by NACRO (the Na- | 


tional Association for the Care and 
Resettlement of Offenders). The re- 
| port has been welcomed by prison 
officers, prison governors and penal 


long been calling for a code of mini- 
mum standards. 
The timetable is designed to achie- 


| ve the “basic necessitites of life if | 


dignity and humanity are to be main- 
| tained for those who work in prison 


and those who are confined there” by | 


1996. The programme would cost a 
| fraction of the cost of building new 
prisons. Minimum Standards for P ri- 


sons: A programme of change is | 


| available from NACRO, 169 Clapham 
| Road, London SW9 OPU. Price £3. 


| € ^ report by the King's Fund on | 


equal opportunities within the health 
service 
that the health service is an equal 
opportunity employer. 
The report publishes guidelines for 
health authorities on how to monitor 
their policies. The evidence emerg- 


strongly challenges the view | 


| 
ing from the handful of authorities 
that have done an ethnic breakdown | 
of their workforces is that patterns of | 
racial inequality exist in the service. 
Equal Opportunities Employment | 
Policies in the NHS: Ethnic monitor- | 
ing is available from Barbara Ellis, 


| Chief Officer, Equal Opportunities | 
reform groups—all of whom have | 


Task Force, King Edwards Hospital 
Fund for London, 14 Palace Court, 
London W2 4HS. 


@ The National Consumer Council. 
au cand a ri aim opein et 
| 


are state-owned or privatised. 

Sally Oppenheim-Barnes, the 
chairman of the NCC, said: “Just | 
changing the ownership of a utility 
will not in itself necessarily improve 
matters for the customer. It does, 
however, offer an opportunity for 
better consumer protection to be 
provided than in the past.” 
In the Absence of Competition: a 
consumer view of public utilities 
regulation is available from HMSO 
and other good bookshops. Price 
£9.95. 
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FRINGE BENEFITS 


Colin Ward is dismayed by yet another attempt to 
teach children about architecture 


WwW: did my heart sink when I read 
that an organisation called the 
Building Experience Trust is appea- 
ling for £500,000 “to make young 
people aware of the world of architec- 
ture and building”? After all, it is 
supported by the top names among 
British architects and is “advised” by 
the RIBA. 

I hope my cynicism is misplaced, 
but I have watched the same educa- 
tional urge surface in every decade 
from an endless series of bodies: the 
Design and Industries Association, 
the Design Council, the Royal In- 
stitute of British Architects, and the 
Royal Fine Art Commission and its 
Art and Architecture Education 
Trust. By the time they have un- 
learned their intitial simplistic 
assumptions and gained some so- 
phistication about the way education 


works, the urge to support them has | 


dwindled away. For the money is won 
by the suggestion that it will be used 
to induce the young to like whatever 
version of contemporary architec- 
ture is in vogue at the moment, or to 
persuade them to love the architec- 
tural heritage, or (heaven help us) the 
building and property development 
industries, which by now are synony- 
mous. 

But the task of telling people what 
to like brings diminishing returns. 
And increasingly the people 
employed to doit begin to question its 
utility and educational validity, and 
find themselves involved in some- 


thing else: the effort to impart to | 


schools, teachers and pupils, the en- 
vironmental know-how that could en- 
able them to influence decisions 


| about their surroundings. They be- 


come involved in townscape appraisal 
and the development of a critical 
vocabulary. 

A whole repertoire of techniques 
has been evolved for this direct in- 


volvement, by, for example, Joan | 
Kean and her association at the New- | 


castle Architecture Workshop, by 
the Bristol architect Jeff Bishop with 
his ploys for turning children into 
designers, or by Eileen Adams and 
Ken Baynes, formerly of the Schools 
Council Art and the Built Environ- 
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ment Project, who have been trying 
to knock a little sense into the Royal 
Fine Art Commission’s project. 
Somehow the paymasters find 
these genuinely educational efforts 
unattractive. The RIBA switched off 
its support for Architecture 
Workshops as though they were 
woodworms in the panelling. This is 


| inevitable. Environmental education 


is concerned with land-use conflicts. 
It is equally inevitable that teachers, 
alternatively bullied and patronised | 
by the present government, will 
switch off from their earlier involve- 
ment in built environment projects. 

I remember going round Bath with 
a school party back in the 1970s. 
They noted the fact that several of 
the houses in the Royal Circus were 
just too valuable to be used. So 
squatters had taken them over, dis- 
creetly placarding the windows with 
slogans like “Property is Theft”, 
carefully noted by pupils in their re- 
port on their findings. We moved on 
to the Royal Crescent, and of course 
the children were ecstatic: not about 
architectural unity but about that one 
householder who had painted the 
front door yellow instead of white, 
and the story of the lengthy planning 
appeal and enquiry that followed. 
They noted how the planning authori- 
ties were concerned with trivia while 
really important issues were side- 
stepped. 

But the real excitement came 
round at the back of the Royal Cre- 
scent. Instead of the smooth, well- | 
mannered uniform façades, there 
was this cliff of rough masonry, with 
every kind of lean-to, back addition 
and tacked-on bulge. Sixty feet above 
our heads was a precarious project- | 
ing loo supported by rusty cast-iron | 
brackets. Duly recorded by the class, 
it was seen as a tribute to the endless 
adaptability of buildings untouched by 
architects. 

I bet these aren't the kind of build- 
ing experiences that the Building Ex- 
periences Trust wants the young to 
put their trust in. 

The author of Chinese Chequers in Race 


& Society, 3 February, was Kweku 
Ampiah. 
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Sketching better daily care 


he low profile kept by day care for 
older people is surprising in view 
its recent rapid growth and 
increasing importance in community 
care policies. Caring by day*, a study 
from Centre for 
Policy on Ageing by the Department 
of Health, reviews the whole spe« 
trum of statutory and voluntary day 
care services. Published this week, it 
collects information from all social 
departments and district 
health authorities, from seminar pro 
and from studies 
exemplifying different types of day 


ot 


th 


commissioned the 


services 


ceedings case 
care 

Caring by dav establishes a work 
ing definition of day care services. It 
recommends a clear distinction be 
tween day care services for people 
with assessed needs, and dav facili 
fies including normal social, educa 
tional leisure opportunities, 


which should be accessible for 


and 
more 
older people in general. Day care as 
such provides an estimated 66,030 
places in 4,530 centres run by health 
districts, social services and volunt 
arv bodies 

The study found variations in the 
level and spread of provision, poor 
the 


agencies off 


coordination 
statutorv and voluntary 


between Various 
ering dav care services, and between 
day users and 


It advocates a more coordi 


care units and their 
carers 
nated approach to the assessment of 
local needs, and to planning day care 


provision for an area in the wider 
context of assessment for commun- 
ity care services. 

Although day care clearly 
appreciated by users and carers, 
there was a lack of flexibility in meet- 
ing their individual needs. Activities 
were often geared to the group, un- 
demanding, and with little therapeu- 
tic content. Opening times tended to 
be limited to 10 to 4pm Monday to 
Fridav, which was inconvenient for 
carers and meant journeys during 
rush hours. Development of more 
appropriate services was further res 
tricted by unsuitable buildings, short- 
age of therapists and lack of staff 
training. Approaches to the intract 
able problem of finding reliable tran- 
sport might include smaller, more 
local mobile day 
hospitals 


Was 


services or 

Caring by day recommends more 
attention to routine monitoring and 
evaluation of services at all levels. It 
includes a checklist for the evaluation 
and development of day care ser- 
In the absence of any national 
forum for discussion and research on 
- 


Gay 


vices 


care issues, it argues for the 
setting up of a national day care ad 
vice service. Susan Teste 
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Screened out 


he last decade has witnessed a 

proliferation of charities and edu 
cational organisations relying on ac 
cess to the media for their operation. 
On 2 February 75 charities met to 
voice the concern of the voluntary 
sector about the Broadcasting White 
Paper's proposals for social action 
the 
white paper have to be submitted to 
the Home Office by 28 February 

The ITV 
ing objectors behind the “eight point 
plan" which asks for clearer provi- 


the Tory 


programming. Responses to 


Association is coordinat- 


watchword 
“active citizenship”. The Broadcast- 
Unions ACTT and BETA are 


holding their own campaign meetings 


sons tor 


ing 


and will launch their response next 
Monday. The white paper proposes 
Channel 3 (replacing ITV) 
under the “lighter touch” supervision 
of the Independent Television Com 
mission, which will not be obliged to 


to put 


maintain the current output of social 
action or educational programmes. It 
is expected that Channel 4 will main- 


tain its relatively diverse range of 
programmes caterng for minority 
groups, but guidelines remain unspe- 
citi 

The market place ethos of the 
white paper is the most apparent in 
proposals for the sale of regional 
franchises. Jo Simpson of Granada's 
“This Is Your Right" claims that the 
"Auction Principle" gives the clea- 
indication that the climate of 
public service is excluded from the 
white paper. Amanda Bennett at the 
ITV Association argues that this is a 
“cross-party” issue and that the 
worst faults of the white paper stem 
froma lack of foresight and definition. 

At present the Broadcasting Stan- 
dards Commission places stress on 
the more negative requirements for 
consumer "protection" in the name of 
public taste and decency. Notably 
there are no requirements at all for 
cable TV to broadcast public service 
or regional programmes. If the gov- 
ernment's case for choice is to be 
more than an empty promise, current 
public involvement in community ac- 
tion broadcasting needs a place in the 
scheme. Sarah Wilson 


rest 
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Colin Ward circulates among the power elites and 
glows with local pride 


^ are cyclical. We are in a period 
when the dominant ideology cru- 
dely separates private enterprise 
(good) from public enterprise (bad). 
First gas, and next electricity and 
water, are or will be sold off on the 
stock market. 

Later generations will find this 
incredible, but anyone old enough to 
remember the wartime debate will 
know that it was couched differently. 
The argument then was between na- 
tional (good) and local (bad). But in 
the metropolis, for example, it was 
unimportant that the Gas Light and 
Coke Company was an allegedly pri- 
vate business. It could be nationa- 
lised without anyone noticing. The 
significant thing was that it coordi- 
nated the output of dozens of gas- 
works, some privately run and some 
set up by local authorities. 

Similarly with the National Grid. It 
was an idea, and its symbolic impor- 
tance, celebrated by poets and com- 
posers like Auden and Britten, was 
just that it linked together the capac- 
ity of innumerable local generators of 
electricity, indiscriminately owned 
by councils and capitalists. Under- 
neath the ideologies there's a heroic 
history of local attempts everywhere 
just to provide useful services. In our 
nearest town, Hadleigh, the silk fac- 
tory made gas for itself in 1836 and 
was asked to extend the supply for 
street lighting. But in 1853 dissatis- 
fied ratepayers ordered the captain of 
the fire brigade to stop up the pipes 
and take down the lamps. 

Then in 1861 they formed the Had- 
leigh Gas Consumers Company and 
built the gas works (now the town 
council office) in Bridge Street. The- 
re are still people around to tell you 
that when demand was greatest, to 
cook Sunday dinners, the gas man 
and his children would sit on the gas- 


holder to increase pressure. Elec- | 


tricity came to Ipswich in the same 
public-spirited way. A councillor who 


happened to be a Scot visited rela- | 


tions in Glasgow and was dazzled by 
the trams and bright lights in Sauchie- 
hall Street. By 1897 he had per- 
suaded the Corporation to generate 
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electricity in Portman Road and to 
electrify its horse-tram system. 
Private or public, it was local ini- 
tiative that counted, and it gave rise 
to endless useful experiments, 
squashed by the imposition of na- | 
tional policies. For example, round | 
the corner from the office of this | 
journal, there's a building in cobbled 
Coronet Street, London N1, (just a | 
few yards from the Bass Clef night- | 
spot) with a terracotta panel on the 
wall saying E Pulvere Lux Et Vis. 
This is a beautiful slogan for rec- 
yclers, meaning "Light and Power | 
from Dust", and it celebrates Bri- 
tain's first successful generation of 
electricity by burning domestic 
refuse. Built by Shoreditch Parish 
Vestry in 1896, it was ceremonially | 
opened by Lord Kelvin in 1897, when 
it had an output of 250 kilowatts and 
supplied three substations. | 
But not only that. A step or two 
away there are a couple of doorways 
remaining from the Public Baths, 
now demolished, which used the 
waste heat from the generating sta- 
tion to heat the water. There was no 
room for cooling towers in Shore- 
ditch, but beyond that, it was sensible 
to make every possible use of res- | 
ources. | 
Nowadays, this close and local in- | 
tegration makes no sense. For gene- 
rations we had national plans and a | 
technocratic bureaucracy centralis- | 
ing everything. The outcome in those | 
days was to shut down all those 
ludicrous local efforts to meet local 
needs. It was as automatic as today’s 
solution of turning everything into 


| shares and releasing the magic of the 


market. 

Current denationalisation is a dis- 
reputable parody of local control and 
local initiative, combined with an ab- 
solute circumscription of enterprise 
by councils. The modern world has 
no use at all for the people who 
brought gas to Hadleigh or electricity 
to Ipswich or Shoreditch. But re- 
member that the privateers of the 
Right have only been able to achieve 
this as heirs to the centralisers of the 
Left. 
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ear follows from intimidation, 
that’s the whole point of it. 
Going to bed with fear, and 
waking up (if you’ve managed to 
sleep) with fear is hardly any life 
at all. But what follows from fear, 
especially if it is unacknowledged, 
has direr and more widespread 
consequences... Fear will do us all 
more damage if we let it run round 
disguised as busy-ness, or special 
tactics or lofty moral distance. 
lan McEwan on the Rushdie affair 
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Dreams of leaving 


he opting-out provisions of the 

Education Act have now become a 
reality with the announcement of the 
first two schools to leave local gov- 
ernment control. Opting out was ori- 
ginally regarded, especially by the 
left, as a way in which well heeled 
schools in affluent areas could extend 
their privileges. 

Developments recently have 
thrown up quite a different phenome- 
non: several schools in “disadvan- 
taged” areas are using the act to 
contravene council re-organisation 
plans. Single sex education is a parti- 
cularly relevant issue in such areas, 
where provision for ethnic minorities 
is often a high priority. Muslims, for 
example, adhere to a faith which for- 
bids co-education. If the only all-girls 
school in the area closes down, they 
will be forced to open their own. 

Southlands Girls High in Whitley, 
Reading, soon to ballot on opting out, 
is one school inadvertently caught on 
the horns of this dilemma. Whitley is 
considered to be a “rough” area by 
the inhabitants of the town. Petty 
crime is rampant there, but teachers 
at Southlands argue they are helping 
to regulate it with education based on 
personal relationships and “pastoral 
care”. It would be impossible to pro- 
vide such care in a larger school. 
Tory-controlled Berkshire Educa- 
tion Authority is currently planning to 
merge Southlands with Ashmead 
boys school to combat falling 
numbers. 

Headteacher Jill Barnes regards 
Southlands as a school well worth 
saving. In spite of the disadvantages, 
it has built up a good academic rec- 
ord. At present the school is respon- 
sible for 550 pupils, 20 per cent of 
whom are from ethnic minorities. 
Many live in other parts of the city, 
but travel to Whitley because it has 
the only all-girls school in the area. 

Tony Markham, chair of gover- 
nors at Southlands, who describes 
himself as a “right wing Tory” and 
whose own children are educated pri- 
vately, claims that the issue is not a 
political one. He is firmly opposed to 
the merger but argues that the coun- 
cil has been “helpful and co- 
operative”, and that “everyone 
wants the best for the kids". 

Chair of the Parents and Teachers 
Association, Richard Greenaway 
believes that the last people to be 
consulted will be the girls, who 
according to preliminary surveys do 
not wish to merge. He condemns 
what he sees as “abysmal behaviour” 
on the part of the council which issued 
a newsletter last November entitled 
“One School for South Reading—but 


where?, with no prior consultation 
with parents or staff. He regards the 
proposals as an attempt to deal with 
Ashmead’s problems, by linking its 
future to Southlands’ in total disre- 
gard of the real needs of the latter 
school. Viable economic solutions are 
not necessarily “best for the kids". 


The newsletter does not grapple | 


with available statistics which prove 
that girls often do better at single sex 
schools. The cover photograph, un- 
wittingly, depicts a class in which girl 
pupils watch boy scientists perform 
experiments. 


Opting out would give the gover- 
nors at Southlands the chance to 
shelve proposals for merger and re- 
ject what they regard as the “Wel- 
come to Berkshire and get stuffed" 
attitude of the council. Most schools 
have not considered opting out un- 
less the proposals of a Local Educa- 
tion Authority threaten their inde- 
pendent existence. Since the Educa- 
tion Bill became law, 29 schools have 
voted to opt out of Local Education 
Authority control, the majority in 
reaction to re-organisation plans, 
rather than to escape the vice-like 
grip of left-wing councils, as antici- 
pated by the government. 

The first meeting to discuss the 
organisation of a ballot at Southlands 
was held on 1 March. Although the 
outcome at this stage is unclear, 
unofficial surveys seem to favour a 
break with Berkshire LEA if the 
merger proposals cannot be success- 
fully opposed. What is certain is that 
there will be a long dislocation period 
until matters are settled in a way 
which responds to the real needs of 
thearea. Sarah Wilson 
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Colin Ward digs into a matter of growing concern 
with deep suspicion 


ext Wednesday in the beautiful 

Guildhall in Northampton, an 
Inspector from the DoE will hold a 
planning enquiry concerned with the 
issue of growing and selling. On one 
side will be a solicitor and two plann- 
ing officers, and on the other a pen- 
sioner from Far Cotton, Mr Cyril 
Easey, appealing against an Enforce- 


| ment Notice prohibiting him from sel- 


ling vegetables and plants from his 
allotment on the Wootton Fields site. 

Northampton is an "expanding 
town" under the New Towns Act, 
and has grown successfully, taking in 
the villages on its fringe. Last No- 
vember the council got a Private Bill 
through parliament which repealed 
eleven Local Enclosure Awards 
made by the Enclosure Commis- 
sioners in the 18th century for these 
surrounding areas. As every student 
of history knows, the effect of enclo- 
sures on the rural poor was devastat- 
ing, and led to a growing insistence 
that every Local Enclosure Bill 
brought before parliament should in- 
clude allotments for the poor. The 
General Enclosure Act of 1845 bela- 
tedly made such provision manda- 
tory. 

The legislation did not distinguish 
between feeding the family from pro- 
duce or from selling produce, and the 
mountains of subsequent allotment 
laws do not exclude this possibility. 
“Wholly or mainly cultivated by the 
occupier for the production of veget- 
able or fruit crops for consumption by 
himself or his family" is the phrase 
used in the 1922 Allotments Act. 

I don't know how much Mr Easey 
can consume, but I’m deeply suspi- 
cious of the motives behind the En- 
forcement Notice. Anyone knows 
that the Wootton Fields allotment 
site is worth millions for any property 
developer building "executive hou- 


| ses". And anyone knows too that the 


earnings from small-scale plant or 
vegetable production are trivial. If it 
was profitable, everyone would be at 
it. 

He has had to pay £66 for an appli- 
cation to deflect the Enforcement 
Notice and it is easy to calculate the 
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time it takes to earn that much by 
growing. You can pay £66 to a garage 
for half an hour's work on your car, 
but just try to get a sum like that for 
your fruit or veg! 

The local secretary of the National 
Society of Allotment and Leisure 
Gardeners tells me that the “Liber- 
ties of Wootton" was one of the rights 
inlocal village enclosure acts extingu- 
ished by that private act of parliament 
last year. 

Could it be that the Enforcement 
Notice against Mr Easey arose from 
the fact that, unknown to him, ancient 
liberties were being denied him? 
What future does Northampton 
Borough Council envisage for the 
Wootton Fields site? 

I don't suppose that poor old Cyril 
Easey has the opportunity to gather 
from the county record office the 
details of his liberties as an allotment 
holder. He has to fall back on the 
claim that permission to sell his pro- 
duct was granted by a long-abolished 
local council before Wootton was ab- 
sorbed by Northampton or on the 
record that his predecessor on the 
same site had sold produce for about 
40 years. In other words, by 
establishing what the planning indus- 
try calls an "established use right 
over the land". 

But the case of Mr Easey exhibits 
several uncomfortable truths. He 
exemplifies current interest in the 
"Enterprise Culture” and its 
bureaucratic enemies. He also 
exemplifies the present urge to en- 
courage old people to retain a place in 
the community. "What else could I do 
if I didn't come here? I'd be stuck in 
my flat and I like meeting people,” he 
told the Northampton Citizen. 

Sad to say, the whole issue is a 
textbook example of the way local 
authorities in pursuit of long-term 
policies, whether wise or foolish, se- 
ize every opportunity of employing 
the law and the publicly-funded 
machinery of law enforcement to eli- 
minate trivial little nuisances like Mr 
Easey, who chance to get in the way. 
Inevitably they push us all, right or 
left, local or not, on to his side. 
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Camera Press 


Tony Garrett 


growth in the inequality of after-tax 
incomes in the population as a whole. | 
But one of the best attempts to piece | 
together the available information is | 
John Hills’ excellent book, Changing | 
Tax (published by the Child Poverty | 
Action Group, £6.95). He describes 
how Conservative tax policy has con- 
tributed to greater inequality, often | 


in low-visibility ways. 


And, of course, the widening of 
income differentials has assisted 
Nigel Lawson in carrying out his 
manifesto commitment to “spread 
wealth more widely”. 

In other words (the sort of dange- 
rous words that are not used in front 
of the children), to spread the gaps 
between wealth brackets ever more 
widely. 


... the two nations 


Lawson’s record 


Annual growth Unemployment 


Inequality of pre-tax incomes 


Annual pay 
1988 


1979 


10% earned 


less than 


Callaghan 
Healey 


Average wealth per head 1989 price 


change +£201.000 


£670,000 


Sources Inland Revenue Statistics 1984 and 1987 


Inequality of wealth “= T = 


£46900 £4,470 
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Colin Ward rejoices that we don’t break 
children’s spirits like we used to in the good 
old days 


f you missed Tuesday’s first instal- 


ment of Channel Four’s Century of 


Childhood, be sure to watch the other 
seven programmes. They accu- 
mulate oral history, heightened by 
the device of taking men and women 
to the visual stimulus of the place 
where they lived or worked or played 
as children. There they think aloud 
without the intervention of an inter- 
viewer. 

The result is both touching and 


| arresting. The producers Joanna 


Mack and and Steve Humphries were 
themselves astounded by the depth 
of emotion that emerged as partici- 
pants seemed “to regress psycholo- 
gically and relive their experiences in 
front of the camera”. It was cathartic 
for them, and a disturbing glimpse for 
us of the life histories that made the 
British in this century. 

There is a deliberate ambiguity 
about the choice of title. The film- 
makers provide a record of the 
changing experience in different gen- 
erations but they also indicate that 
this is the century of childhood. 
There has been a quiet social revolu- 
tion in our attitudes towards children, 


| who today live in a world which was 


inconceivable to their 
grandparents' generation. 

Of course this is what the old end- 
lessly tell the young, and we are 
rightly sensitive to the exceptions: 
the histories of child abuse that make 
headlines today and would have been 
unnoticed in the past, the plight of 
children reared in bed-and-breakfast 
accommdoation, the street kids living 
a Victorian life in central London. 

But it is important to be reminded 
sometimes that these experiences 
are the exception rather than the 
rule. The evidence from the past 
gathered by the makers of Century of 
Childhood reveal an automatic cal- 
lousness towards the young, 
whether they were among the vast 
number reared in penal institutions 
for the sin of being orphaned or handi- 
capped, whether they were 12-year- 
old workers destined for long hours 
of hard labour, or even whether they 


great- 
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were among the children of the rich 
parked at eight years old in boarding 
schools. 

Hardship and brutality seem to 
have been deliberately imposed: it 
was for their own good and would 
“break the spirit”. Among such recol- 
lections | am always struck by the 
way that children were regarded as 
fair game for jokes and tricks from 
adults that simply exploited their un- 
certainty and lack of experience. 

My neighbour Alan has often told 
me, for example, of an event in his life 
as a little boy. His father sent him to 
take a horse over the fields to the 
smithy near us to be reshod. “But 


| mind you lead him, don’t try to ride 


him,” father warned. When the job 
was done on this troublesome horse 
the smith watched him pick up the 
reins and said, “What are you scared 
of? A big boy like you ought to be able 
to ride him home.” So Alan mounted 
the horse and, just as his father had 
feared, was thrown off. The black- 
smith just laughed, and Alan had to 
try desperately to conceal his bruises 
and muddy clothes to avoid another 
punishment back home. 

Folklore is full of tales of country 
children who dared not return to their 
father or their employer because 
some task had been bungled or an 
animal lost. They were found shiv- 
ering and weeping or frozen to death, 
or may even have committed suicide 
out of despair. 

One favourite trick of adults was to 
count the sheep and pretend that one 
was missing. At the Kentford junc- 
tion on the road from Bury St Ed- 
munds to Newmarket there is a woo- 
den cross, periodically renewed, rec- 
ording “Joseph, the unknown gypsy 
boy”; a memorial to a boy who 
hanged himself having been told, just 
to tease him, that one of the flock was 
missing. He was also reminded that 
he was bound to be accused of sheep- 
stealing, punishable by death, so he 
took the law into his own hands. 

It’s a reminder of the immense 
changes in attitudes that Century of 
Childhood investigates. 
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Home truths about the cost of care 


he first anniversary of Sir Roy | 

Griffiths’ report on community | 
care and the 1989 Budget have coin- 
cided this week. Once a year the 
Chancellor gets up and holds forth on 
| the state of the nation’s economy. 
Squanderbugs are admonished; 
those with nasty smoking habits and 
| drinking habits often penalised. And 
the real Billy Bunters rewarded with 
extra Sweetie money. It is a time of 
year when matters of cost and value 
become particularly sharp, a time, 
therefore, when the neglected eco- 
| nomics of community care should be 
considered anew. After endless Whi- 
tehall wrangles and hold-ups, we 
shall now probably have to wait until 
after Easter for the government's 
answer toSir Roy. 

The language of business and com- 
merce is edging into social care. 
There is easy talk of "internal 
markets", of cost effectiveness and 
efficiency. Most anxiety surrounds 
the overt fixation with price and cost. 
What happens in a competitive 
market—some have asked—to the 
"expensive" patients, the elderly 
person, for example, needing a hip 
replacement and long-term care? 

A report by the Audit Commission 
in 1986 estimated the total annual 
public expenditure costs of commun- 
ity care at £6 billions. No small beer. 


"Sixty per cent of carers 
spend at least fifty hours 
a week caring—more 
than most people spend 
.in paid employment" 


Yet compared to the value of the 
unpaid care freely provided by carers 
in the community, it is less impress- 
ive. 

The government's own figures in- 
dicate there are some six million ca- 
rers in Britain. Most of these—four 
out of five—are caring for relatives, 
and about half of these dependents 
are very elderly (aged 75+). "Car- 
ing" is a nebulous word: inapprop- 
riate perhaps to convey the range of 
emotion and labour which extends 
from "caring about" another to pro- 
viding virtually continuous 24-hour 
support, dealing with the most in- 
timate and personal needs. If a 
tighter definition is adopted and only 
carers committed for a minimum of 
20 hours a week are counted, there 
are 1.4 million of them in Britain 
today. Sixty per cent of these are 


| value every hour of their care, the 


| costs are borne by the public purse, 


| the state—partnerships which res- 


actually spending at least fifty hours a | 
week caring—more than most 
people spend in paid employment. 
What are the costs of such care? 

A thorough evaluation of the costs 
of community care would take 
account of additional expenditures 
(and there can be many—from spec- 
ial dietary needs to additional heating 
and laundry), and of opportunity | 
costs (employment lost and wages 
foregone). We can also cost the 
hourly value of care. It is hardly over- 
generous to assign a notional value 
of—say—£4 an hour. The average 
cost of providing home help services | 
is around that level, the cost of home 
nursing services considerably more. | 
If we count all six million carers, and | 


annual worth is between £15-£24 bil- 
lions. The more restrictive definition 
which counts only those carers pro- 
viding at least 20 hours every week 
yields at least £11 billions. 

What is the purpose of this arith- | 
metic? It is not to suggest that carers 
should be paid £80 or £100 a week or 


whatever—those are a different set 
of arguments. But in putting a price 
on such care we perhaps begin to 
underline the value of carers. Those | 
who protest at the “unaffordable” im- | 
plications of an ageing population will 

do well to remember that few of the 


but draw on the commitment and love 
of carers. 

The need for care will increase in | 
the future. The demographic facts of | 
an ageing population alone ensure 
this will be so—the numbers aged 85 | 
and over are set to double between | 
1981 and 2001, from half a million to | 
over one million. At the same time | 
other social and demographic trends 
are reducing the pool of “available” or 
potential carers. If community care is 
to be viable, genuine partnerships | 
will be needed between families and 


pect and recognise the true value of 
family care. 

Community care, argued the Grif- 
fiths report, would be treated as a 
priority, its importance affirmed both 
in administrative and financial 
mechanisms. His vision was far from 
perfect or complete, but the frame- 
work remains the best yet offered. Of 
all the options the one that could not 
be tenable, said Sir Roy, would be to 
do nothing. One year on this is prec- 
isely the option which has been 
adopted. The cost of action was pres- 
umably deemed too great. The cost 
of inaction, however, is too enor- 
mous to contemplate. 

Melanie Henwood. 
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Colin Ward frets over small schools and meets the 
New Right 


0 lunch at Saturday's tenth an- 
niversary conference of the Na- 
tional Association for the Support of 
Small Schools, conversation was 
bound to evoke horror stories. Like 
mine. Two years ago the county 
council announced its intention of 
closing the school in Polstead, the 
next village to us, using the standard 
educational arguments. Parents have 
been complaining ever since. Our 
county councillor, Alan Crockett, 
resigned from the Conservative 
group on the council last year in pro- 
test. Our Conservative MP, Tim 
Yeo, led a delegation to our Conser- 
vative Secretary of State in No- 


| vember to persuade him not to con- 


firm the closure, but in December 
Kenneth Baker announced his sup- 
port for the council. 

The school will close in July 1990. 
The county council will spend at least 


| £25,000 on enlarging the schoolin the 
next village, Stoke-by-Nayland, to | 


accommodate the Polstead children. 


No figures are provided for the cost | 


of bussing them in perpetuity. 

Until the NASSS was founded in 
1978 the DES didn't bother to comp- 
ile data on school closures. They 
were seen as acts of God, not as 
something to be argued over and 
campaigned against. Happily there is 
evidence nowadays that when clo- 
sure is discussed behind closed doors 
before the case is presented at coun- 
cil meetings, the level and influence 
of opposition is one of the considered 
factors. This small change is thanks 
to the existence of the tiny co- 
ordinating body (NASSS, 91 King 
Street, Norwich NR1 1PH) and its 
endless trickle of information sheets. 

Conference speakers reflected 
this slight shift in the climate. There 
was Dr Clare Burstall, Director of the 
National Foundation for Educational 
Research, stressing once again that 
there was »0 educational evidence 
against small schools as such. If any- 
thing, there is much to be said for 
them as an ideal environment for 
early learning. She was followed by 
the impressive Andy Slater, head of 
Salterlee School in Calderdale who, 


with local parents, had successfully | 
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fought back. His slogan was: Get 
your retaliation in first! 

But the most thought-provoking 
star in this galaxy was Stuart Sexton. 
He supported NASSS from its incep- 
tion and became adviser to education 
ministers like Rhodes Boyson and 
Keith Joseph. I was sitting next to an 
ex-secondary head who whispered to 
me that Sexton had urged the min- 
ister to ignore the two-inch thick file 
from the LEA justifying closure and 
to ask around in the neighbourhood 
about whether the school was really 
serving its locality. In other words, I 
couldn't from a NASSS point of view 
ignore this guy just because he is 
educational director of the Institute 
of Economic Affairs and will doubt- 
less be smoothed into a safe seat in 
the next general election. So I 
listened with special care. 

Sexton said, rightly, that in a nation 
with a diminishing child population, 
closure decisions are made for politi- 
cal and administrative convenience 
and are justified with a smoke-screen 
of cynical educational arguments. He 
thought that the Education Reform 
Act would result in decisions being 
taken by the market, i.e. parental 
choice, and he looked forward to a 
renewed demand for "educational 
vouchers" to be spent at the free 
choice of parents. That wouid be the 
one guarantee that village schools 
could survive, and the intolerable 
bureaucracy of county hall and the 
DES would wither away. 

Plenty of people were there to 
argue that schooling is a service 
rather than a commodity, available to 
the remotest child in isolated places 
where there was no possibility of 
shopping around. My conclusion was 
different. I think Sexton and people 
like him are right-wing utopians (just 
as I'ma left-wing utopian). He is used 
by politicians in the way that com- 
munist idealists were used by the 
power-holders in the Soviet Union, 
as a cover for the ever-increasing 
centralisation of recent years. 

Poor old Stuart Sexton has served 
his ideological purpose, and that’s 
why Kenneth Baker has little use for 
him anymore. 
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Colin Ward tries to grasp why advertising is directed 
at animals, of all beople 


pondered when young the passage 
in Richard Jefferies where he tries 


to come to terms with the sheer | 


strargeness of animals and birds. He 
invited us to pass our hands over the 
head of even a nice friendly creature 


| like a dog and to reflect on the 
| unknowable 


difference of the 
thoughts that intelligent skull con- 
tained. 

If I look into the eyes of our cat 
Cleo, she responds with a muted cry, 
and I never know whether she is 
expressing affection, sympathy, dis- 
approval or remonstration. Maybe 


| she'sjust sorry for me. 


The best of the revelations that 


| have accompanied the salmonella 


scare have been the facts about 
chicken feeds, compounded into pel- 
lets made of ground-up bones, shit 
and feathers, just everything that 
couldn't be packaged for humans. 
Fowls lived in an enforced atmos- 
phere of cannibalism, and we don't 
need to kid ourselves that the same 
isn't true of bought-in food for cattle, 
sheep or pigs. 

Onthe cosier domestic front, don't 
you, like me, find inexplicable, the 


| investment and effort devoted to ad- 
| vertising food for dogs and cats? 
| Everyone in the entertainment in- 
and | 
| animals steal the show, and we're 


dustry knows that children 


used to Cubs and Brownies selling 
everything from soap to fish products 


| and Bernard Matthews's bits of 


turkey. The endless pet food ads are 
less easy to understand. 

l'm told that *hey don't register 
with the animals themselves who 
received them simply as a flickering 
pattern of light and dark. But we, who 
are their masters or slaves, are just 
as bewildered. What kind of con- 
artist managed to persuade the three 
or four firms that package most of 
them that endless changes of name, 


| were still bought for them. But with 


| dishes of Whiskas, 


| ists and the sales force rolling the 


and ever new claims for a new and | 


improved recipe, would win over yet 
another slice of the retail trade for 
their brand? 

Just why has Mr Dog (a tinned 
dog-food) disappeared from the 
shelves? It can't be the result of a 
protest from Bitch Liberation, since 


24 MARCH 1989 


| bringing back every mouse, shrew, 


| of meat, offal or cheap fish you will 


| just for lack of familiarity. 


its new name is in fact Cesar. Fathom | 
out the creative thinking behind this | 
change. Maybe Mr Dog evokes a 
floppy, sloppy old beast, while the 
new name implies, especially since it 
is spelt in the Spanish style, a more 
macho animal ready to seize ene- 
mies. 

My Nottingham friends Kate and | 
Ross, having eliminated flesh from 
their lives, hoped that they could | 
gradually cut it out for their Labrador 
and several cats. The dog was patient 
and obliging and didn’t compiain. The | 
cats were adamant, so meaty tins | 


closer observation they found that 
the dog, who had lived amicably with 
cats for years, was nosing them out of 
the way and appropriating their 
Kit-e-kat and 
Choosy. The cats were foraging for 
themselves on the  well-named 
Hunger Hills at the back of the house, 


robin, thrush and even rabbit, just to 
feed the household. | 
The offerings on the mat were an 
umistakable rebuke, more distress- | 
ing than the canned ouptut of Spillers, 
Pedigree and Quaker Products, who 
between them have tied up most of | 
the market. We are all in their hands, 
since in the dwindling number of | 
places where you can still buy scraps 


find that they are actually dearer than 
pre-packaged foods. Your pets re- 
gard the real thing with suspicion, 


But what strange calculation of 
which margin of the market led to the 
big decision to change Mr Dog to 
Cesar, or, from a cat's point of view, 
to relaunch Munchies as Brekkies? 
Imagine the conference table sur- 
rounded by ad-men, marketing styl- 


new crunchier name round their 
mouths, or the endless hours in the 
studio waiting for those tempera- 
mental animals to go through the | 
appropriate gestures of appreciation. | 
If you were somebody's pet 
wouldn't you spend those hours be- 
tween meals just contemplating the 
sheer strangeness of humankind? 
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loan arrears and take a third of the | 
proceeds himself. Once homeless, 
he said, Derek and his family would 
be housed by the local council. 

The lender stated, however, that if 
Derek profited from the house sale 
he would not be entitled to a council 
house which is not true at all. 
Because ofthis, to help Derek out, he 
would hold the proceeds of the sale 
until the family was safely ensconced 
in their new home: what a kind man. 
Luckily, Derek consulted a solicitor 
who advised him against this move 
and put him in touch with Money 
Advice at the Citizens' Advice Bu- 
reau in Hastings. 

The Clemans's situation is by no 
means isolated. Last year there were 
16,000 building society reposses- 
sions. Because of lower interest 
rates at the time, this figure im- 
proved on the previous two years' 
total of over 20,000. When the tally is 
made for the current phase of ex- 
pensive mortgages, one would ex- 
pect the rate to rise again. 

The government, though indi- 
rectly responsible for these appalling 
statistics, is very quick to wash its 
hands of the problem. That's the 
beauty of active citizenship. It en- 
courages widespread home owner- 
ship but is conspicuous by its absence 
when things go wrong. At the early 
stages of the Clemans's problem, 
when they found they could no longer 
afford the home they live in, a little 
salutary advice would have made all 
the difference. 

On behalf of the Clemans there are 
questions that remain unanswered. 


For example, why doesn't a building | 
society like the Abbey Na- | 


tional—now seeking approval for plc 
status—liaise with other bodies like 
Money Advice at a much earlier 
stage? In this case, the society’s 
careful procedures designed to help 
borrowers in arrears failed to work. 
A pointer in the right direction may 
not have saved the Clemans’s home, 
but at least they would never have 
fallen prey to unscrupulous loan 
sharks. 

The government, too, has failed 
many mortgage defaulters. An edu- 
cation initiative bringing together 
mortgage lenders, borrowers and ad- 
vice centres, and a uniform set of 
guidelines for all to follow, 


recently, but for many it is too little 
and too late. 
On 3 April the Clemans go to court 


to face the Abbey’s request for a | 


repossession order. There is now 
nothing that can be done to save their 
home. At some stage they will be 
evicted. If there is a council house for 
them, Derek fears that it could be ina 
run-down and troublesome area. 
That is the best they can hope for. 
More likely, they will be placed in 
expensive and cramped bed and 
breakfast accommodation. “Worse 


still,” says Derek, “the kids might get | 


put into care. If that happened I don’t 
know what I'd do. No, I'd rather die 
than let it happen.” 

The PSI report states that a major 
problem of indebtedness is determin- 
ing who are the “can’t pays” and the 
"won't pays”. It seems that even 
when the "won't pays" are sifted out, 
there is little assistance for the “can’t 
pays" who remain. 


are | 
urgently needed. Some lenders have | 
polished up their procedure more | 


FRINGE BENEFITS 


Colin Ward reads the writing on the council house wall 


helter’s endlessly energetic 
director Sheila McKechnie said to 
me: “You must feel like a prophet 
turning up on Doomsday.” We were 
at a meeting with tenants, managers 
and housing activists to discuss stra- 


tegies for responding to the Housing | 


Act of 1988, with its deceitful double- 


| think in advocating Tenants’ Choice 


while meaning Landlords’ Choice. 
Well, my knowledge of the story of 
the Writing on the Wall comes more 
from Belshazzar's Feast than from 
the Book of Daniel. But those words, 


| like all biblical questions, can be 


applied to anything, including local 
authority housing. “Thou art 
weighed in the balances, and art 
found wanting,” is all too sadly true. 
“God hath numbered thy kingdom, 
and finished it,” obviously equates 
the Prime Minister with the Al- 
mighty. "Thy kingdom is divided, and 
given to the Medes and Persians” 
clearly indicates the government's in- 


| tention to divide council housing be- 


tween property speculators and the 
North British Housing Association. 

Future historians will undoubtedly 
be very harsh on the ruthless oppor- 
tunism of current policies and their 
pursuit of ideological goals that igno- 
re ordinary realities; and on the way 
the Department of the Environment 
invents the rules under the Act, week 
by week, in ways that are as opaque 
to the experts as they are to tenants. 
But the ideologists of the left have for 
years been equally to blame; just for 
ignoring the writing on the council 
house wall. 

As an irresponsible outsider, I 
published an article in 1968 called 
"Tenants Take Over", urging that 
the solution to the malaise of local 
authority housing was the transfer of 
estates to co-operatives of tenants. 
Neither side of the political divide 
recognised that there was anything 
to worry about, but | was asked to 
expand the topic into a book with the 
same title published in 1974. 

It is long out of print and totally out 
of date. At the time there were fewer 
than 100 homes in housing co-ops. 
Today there are 25,000 in Britain, 
admittedly an invisible proportion of 
British families, let alone of the 50 


| million people or more throughout | 
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the world living in co-operative hous- 
ing. But at that time, just to find an 
example of the transfer of council 
property to tenant co-ops, I had to 
rely on Andrew Gilmour's detailed 
study of Oslo. 

I had a chapter called “One by one 
or all together?" which anticipated 
the Right to Buy legislation and urged 
a collective buy-out. I was never op- 
posed to the sale of houses to indi- 
vidual tenants and have argued that 
the Labour Party's objections were 
spurious. What I failed to anticipate 
was this government's ban on on the 
investment of the proceeds in pro- 
moting new housing. 

Council tenants are endlessly dis- 
advantaged and are slowly realising 
the ways in which (contrary to the 
stereotype) the Housing Revenue 
Account is manipulated to subsidise 
the General Rate Fund. Their situa- 
tion is worsened by the new Act. 
Those who want to set up Trans- 
ferred Ownership Co-ops will have to 
raise the money in the commercial 
market. Naturally, they will be un- 
able to prove, as could a landlord or a 
housing association, a financial track 
record and experience. The dice are 
loaded against them. Rents, like 
anyone else's, will rise, but co-op 
rents are likely to rise still more. 

Co-ops lack the automatic finance 
and staff available to a private land- 
lord, or to a housing association, for 
the business of explanation and 
management of the transaction. Just 
because it depends on involvement 
rather than bullying, a co-operative 
transfer needs a long process of infor- 
mation and education. 

There will be local heroes bent on 
overcoming these disadvantages. 
Co-op housing has some loyal friends 
both within the DoE and in the Hous- 
ing Corporation, which at least has 
some experience of funding housing 
co-ops. There are plenty of people 
around within the governmental 
machine who realise how remarkably 
successful co-ops have proved in the 
last ten years, and who can bend the 
rules to make them possible as alter- 
natives to the miserable options the 
Act makes available. 

How soon will tenants be enabled 
to take over? 
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$ is now three years since the gov- 
ernment did away with an elected 
body which could plan for the whole of 
London and replaced it with chaos. 
| Next year, the first borough council 
| elections since the demise of the 
GLC will be held. SERA, the Socialist 
Environment and Resouces Associa- 


tion, is introducing a London Envi- | 
| ronment Charter at its conference | 


tomorrow (8 April) at Islington Town 

Hall, in a bid to restore some kind of 

sanity to the capital. 

| Even the CBI has now come out to 
say that something should be done. 

They are standing shoulder 


shoulder with the Friends of the | 


Earth, Labour and Tory London 
boroughs afflicted by the various 
mammoth DTp-inspired road 
schemes and numerous groups, set 
up expressly to fight particular deve- 
| lopments. 

The Charter, says Sera’s vice- 
chair Mike Malina, is a model mani- 


festo for local Labour parties to take | 
up and incorporate as they see fit in | 


the run up to the 1990 elections. First 


on the list comes the call for “the | 


| establishment of a London wide, 


strategic plans and studies and steer 
London’s future along a sane path, 
rather than allow the market anarchy 


to continue”. 

Next, actions like “improving the 
quality of life by protecting open 
spaces”, combatting litter and dog 
excrement, more openness, and con- 
sultation with local bodies will be en- 
couraged. Traffic problems are dealt 


with by: helping walkers by slowing | 


down traffic, banning lorries during 


the night, improving “access to public | 


transport”, and putting in cycling 
lanes. But London’s tubes and buses, 
and many more roads than in the 
GLC's day, are all under DTp con- 


| trol. Local councils couldn’t ban lor- | 
to 


ries on these roads even if they | 


wanted to. These policies serve 


merely as a reminder of how power- | 


less London’s elected bodies are. 


| time on their hands. 


But some things can still be | 


accomplished, says Malina, while 
working within the system and the 


| budgets. One is setting high stan- | 
| dards for anything that goes out for 


compulsory competitive tendering: 
like ensuring good nutritious food is 
fed to school children. The second is 
starting up recycling schemes which 


can pay for themselves; and the third | 


| is to set tougher building regulations, 
accountable body, which will prepare | 


ensuring all new buildings have 
“super energy-efficient standards”. 
There are still some ways to fight 
back. Vicky Hutchings 


DATAFILE 


@ The National Institute for Social 
Work has produced a thorough study 
| A Need for Care? Elderly Applicants for 
| Local Authority Homes. The book 
examines all factors affecting the el- 
| derly in care, from support for carers 
at home to elderly people’s percep- 
tions of the care available, illustrated 
with detailed research and tables. 
Copies from Gower Publishing Co 
| Ltd, Gower House, Croft Road, 
| Aldershot, Hants, GU11 3HR. Price 
£25 plus £2.50 p&p. 


| @ To highlight the plight of the grow- 
ing numbers of homeless young 
| people, Shelter distributed hundreds 
of diaries to users of hostels and 
drop-in projects in London and other 
cities. Their accounts of a month on 
the streets, collected in a new report 
with vivid photography, paint an un- 
forgettable picture of their day-by- 
day struggle for survival. One day I'll 
have my own place to stay: young 
homeless people write about their 
lives is available,price £2.50, from 
Shelter, 88 Old Street, London 
ECIV 9HU. 


@ The personal experiences of a 
community lawyer working in London 
are described in a new book by Peter 
Bartram, Suing for the Community — 
An Account of the Work of a Commun- 
ity Lawyer. The post of community 
lawyer was created in 1980. Peter 
Bartram believes his experiences in 
developing the post will be relevant 
to the understanding of community 


| legal work. Available from The Legal 


Centre, 137 Camberwell Road, Lon- 
don SES OHF. Price £3 (inc p & p). 


@ As women are statistically more 
likely than men to be sent to prison for 
less serious offences, and the remand 


| population in 1987-88 was 22 per cent 


of the total prison population, a study 
which identifies the probiems facing 
women and remand prisoners is very 
welcome. Women Inside by Dr Silvia 
Casale is based on original research 


among remand prisoners in Hollo- | 


way. It advocates minimum stan- | 
dards and rights for those on remand. 
Copies from The Civil Liberties 
Trust, 21 Tabard Street, London, | 
SE1 4LA. Price £6.95 (p&p free). 
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| must either do it yourself or go to a 


| approach for the jobs left undone. 


| diagnosis of the problem I have 


I 


| "There is a strong tendency for us to 


| having an acute scarcity, 
| because we have committed our- 


| and the drain is more folklore than 


| They called him Brown Chicken as he 


FRINGE BENEFITS 


Colin Ward picks up a few tips on time-management 


b. the bit of folk wisdom that says | 
if you want charity you must go to 
the poor, it's a universal experience 
that if you need anything done you 


busy person: never to people with 


The art of intelligent time- 
management has always eluded me. 
This is a matter of self-reproach since 
time is, after all, our most precious 
possession. For one thing, | am end- 
lessly optimistic about the amount of 
time to be taken up by any task. My 
time-budgeting is absurd, and it 
leaves me with a harvest of self- 


You will recognise the syndrome 
instantly, so I must pass on the best 


found. This came from Ivan Illich, 
who in a moment of insight said, 


overcommit the future, so that when 
the future becomes present, we 
seem to be conscious all the time of | 
simply 


selves to about 30 hours a day instead 
of 24." 

It's blindingly obvious, but unless 
you are rich and buy other people's 
time, how can you avoid it? Our prob- 
lem was a flood. We have a pond that 
gathers surface water from fields and 
streams. When a certain level is 
reached it feeds a buried 50 yards of 
drain, spilling out into a ditch and 
away. When it seized up we were in 
trouble, with water everywhere. It's 
many years since it last happened, 


discoverable fact. It must also be 
curved. 

The bonus is that a pair of moor- 
hens couldn’t believe their luck and 
colonised the swollen pond. They 
haven't been seen here for years 
either. People said, “You must ring 
up Chick’n.” I found him in the book 
under the name Blockbusters and 
discovered that he is known as 
Chick’n because when he was at 
school the other boys had blue 
blazers but he wore a brown jacket. 


stood out from the flock. 


He is really Dave Folkard and he 
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arrived instantly with his van full of 
pumps, probes, hoses and rods, and 
in among them was his trumpet. He 
explained that the only time he felt 
able to practise was when deep in the 
country, annoying no one, while wait- 
ing for the water to start flowing. He 


| also, I learned, plays the keyboard 


and electric guitar, country-and- 
western style. But his hobby used to 
be (as he told me when I warned him 
about wading too far into the pond) 
deep-sea diving. 

He began work as a garden boy at a 
big house and still looks after a few 


| old people's gardens just for plea- 


sure. Then he went to work for the 
district council, where he was in de- 
mand for another of his attributes, 
which he then demonstrated: looking 
for the lost drain, his water-divining 
rods twitched convincingly. 

Then he set up on his own, 
unblocking drains and sewers, pump- 
ing out flooded basements, pressure- 
jetting and sump emptying. But what 
he likes doing nowadays is painting. 
He started using bicycle enamels for 
action portraits of the Ipswich speed- 
way champions. Then he moved on to 
oils and aircraft pictures. "They 
always notice, " he said, "if you've got 
the details wrong. " 

When the pressure is off and the 
phone isn't ringing, he enjoys taking 
over the kitchen. His wife doesn't 
altogether welcome this, as his philo- 
sophy is to use every surface of the 
stove and every inch of the oven 
while baking a great bout of pies, 
puddings and dumplings. "Suppose 
you get called out?" I asked. "Well," 
he said, "I just leave everything 
simmering till I get back. When 
you're working on your own you have 
to pick up the knack of keeping 
several jobs going at once. " 

As he rolled up his lengths of 
second-hand fireman's hose, he gave 
his parting advice. "When you've got 
time on your hands," he said, "just | 
dig a few holes, here and over there. 
If you bury a few old bits of plastic 
pipe just to let the water trickle 
through, you won't get any more 
trouble. " 

All I’m waiting for is the time when 
I get time on my hands. 
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bill of a mother earning over £8, 500. 

Employment prospects are parti- 
cularly bleak for single parents—86 
per cent of whom are women. Many 
are caught in a poverty trap: most 


come support, which means a £3.4 
billion benefits bill. They cannot go 
out to work as there are not enough 
state facilities and they cannot afford 
private childminders. The Children 
Bill, to be discussed in the Commons 
next week, will make matters worse 
by deregulating care for 
fives— providers will no longer have 
to register with the local authority. 


In Grimsby Val Waterhouse is a | 


single parent at the more prosperous 


end of the job market. But being | 


well-off doesn't mean that she can 


avoid the stress on working mothers, | 


accentuated by this government's 
laissez-faire attitude to childcare. 
Her husband died five years ago, 
leaving her in charge of the family 
business and two children both under 
the age of ten. "For the first year | 
used to take the kids to school, go to 
the office, leave the office at 3.30 to | 
pick up the kids and then bring them 
back to the office." Eventually she 
paid a friend to collect the children, | 
but she acknowledges, “It was easier 
for me to go out to work as | could 
afford a babysitter, but what about 
the poor blighters that can't?" Even 


"Even the civil service, 
once notorious for its 
attitudes, is encouraging 
mothers to return to 
work." 


| soshe has had to do two jobs, “A man | 
goes home to put his feet up, I don't. " 
She sees women's employment as 
| a question of personal fulfilment, not 
| simply as an economic issue. "To be 
| perfectly honest | went to work 
because | desperately needed to be | 
somewhere where | was needed as a 
whole person. I’m not a bossy person 


under | 


but I do so love to be in control.” It is 
an aspiration shared by many 
women. Since the early 1970s the 
total of self-employed workers has 


risen from just under two million to | 


just under three million and 25 per 
cent of these new businesses are run 
by women. This is hardly surprising, 
given that the percentage of women 
employed in senior management 
positions is just 6 per cent. 

Olive Askew does not see her job 
as fulfilling: "I never really wanted to 
work at all. If my husband earned 
enough wages | wouldn't." The 
growth of employment opportunities 


| for women will only mean choice and 


| flexibility for all women, both in full- 
lone parents are dependent on in- | 


time, well-paid jobs and in low paid, 
part-time work, if all women are 
offered suitable employment protec- 
tion, decent maternity rights and 
adequate childcare provision. As it is, 
the choice and flexibility could well be 


| allonthe part of the employer. 


The Child Poverty Action Group is 
holding its week of activities on the 
theme of A Fairer Future for Britain 
from 9 to 16 April —including a confe- 
rence on a A Fairer Future for Chil- 
dren, 15 April. For more information: 
01 253 3406 


I Re ELE 
The Treasury's 
créche course 


4 pe building" is going to be cri- 


tical for attracting women 
returners—and other under- 
employed groups, like ethnic minor- 
ities and the elderly—into civil ser- 
vice jobs, according to a confidential 
Treasury report on Labour Supply in 
the 1990s. The report, circulated to 
civil service managers, warns that 
their traditional supplies of young 
recruits are drying up due to 
demographic change, particularly in 
the Midlands and South East. "Expli- 
cit encouragement" of women re- 


| turners is therefore recommended, 
via adverts placed in women's mag- | 


azines. The civil service needs to 


"maintain and enhance" its reputation | 
| asa "good employer" says Whitehall, 
| by providing career breaks, créche 
| schemes, and other non-financial in- 


ducements. 
As the report makes clear, the 


1990s will see continuing civil service | 


staff cuts, deskilling ("the aim is to 


substitute less skilled staff for the | 


more skilled"), increased use of gov- 
ernment trainees on state benefits to 
fill vacancies, and "cost-effective" 
flexible pay structures. Expanded 
use of casual and temporary 
workers, plus homeworking, are also 
part of the “radical employment fra- 
mework” proposed. Judy Hirst 
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| Colin Ward embraces the metropolitan intelligentsia 


N° group of antagonists excites a 
more pronounced snarl from the 
ideologists who shape the opinions of 


the current government than the | 


effete left-wingers who in their view, 


dominate the climate of education in | 
the metropolis. Mention the ILEA or | 


the LSE and they froth with rage and 
contempt. 

The animosity is 
misplaced, of course. The LSE, for a 


start, has for years been the seedbed | 
of market economists. The ILEA is | 


not the nest of enlightenment its 
defenders have been obliged to pres- 


ent it as. But it does employ some | 
remarkable teachers, almost in spite | 


of its bureaucracy. 
I've mentioned before a dominant 


memory from my years at the then | 


Wandsworth Technical College. 
When questioned about formative in- 


fluences, the students on day-release | 


from employment frequently ment- 
ioned a handful of teachers at schools 
like Wandsworth, Mayfield, Elliot 
and Southfields. You can hardly ex- 
pect any teenager to have a good 


word to say for his/her sché ling, but | 


the names that cropped up were al- 
ways those of teachers of English, 
art, drama and dance, and music. 
That’s how I learned that the arts 
really are the basis of education, and I 


actually met some of these mentors, | 


like Maurice Copus or Russell Bur- 
gess, who had made such a mark on 
their classes. 

One of them was Susan Downes 
from Southfields School, who has 
taught art and drama for longer than 
she cares to remember in London 
schools, 
fluences that are said to make teach- 


ing impossible. I'd like to see any of | 


the smug right-wing philosophers of 


education lasting 17 years in inner- | 


London schools. 
So it was a tonic when the parental 
generation of the Downes family 


dropped in on us last week. I well | 


remember the day when her husband 
David (professor of social administra- 
tion at LSE) came to talk to my class 
of electrical installation apprentices 
and concluded that they were as able 
to grasp sociological concepts as his 
own post-graduates. 
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hilariously | 


oblivious of all those in- | 


Looking for a common factor in the | 
Downes's contribution to the educa- 
tion industry in London, I have to | 
grab at awkward phrases like “a 
humane  self-awareness", which 
aren't included in Mr  Baker's 
National Curriculum. Generations of 
students, for example, have been 
reared on David Downes's book The 
Delinquent Solution (1966) which had 
the nerve to show, with impeccable | 
documentation, how the behaviour 
we stigmatise as delinquency was a | 
rational response to the situation of 
the urban young. Everything that has 
happened since reinforces the mess- 
age. 

The bright new sociologists of de- 
viance from those days have followed 
a variety of paths, but Downes has 
been faithful to the tradition of care- | 
ful, unsensational research. His 
latest book could be worth many mil- 
lions of pounds to the Home Office 
and the taxpayer, if only we could be 
persuaded to listen. Called Contrasts 
in Tolerance (see NS&S 4 Nov 88) it 
shows how an escalation of criminal 
prosecutions has had opposite res- | 
ults in Britain and Holland. As every- 
one knows, our prison population has 
doubled. In Holland it has been 
halved. 

Praise or blame has to rest squa- 
rely on the judiciary. In Britain, a 
learned judge can use prison as a 
sump for every social nuisance. In 
Holland, there have been intense ef- 
forts to find alternatives to incarcera- 
tion or to get prisoners out quickly. 

The day the Downes came was a 
reminder that there are other dimen- 
sions to the political debate than the 
contrast between socialist bureau- 
cracy and entrepreneurial initiative. 
Right across the spectrum of social 
policy there’s a network of quietly 
unflappable and certainly unshock- 
able people trying to insert common 
humanity into the system, whether 
it’s the education machine or the cri- 
minal justice juggernaut. | 

Naturally, I'm sorry that the good | 
and the wise haven’t been as influen- | 
tial as I would have hoped. On the 
other hand, defending their own par- 
ticular corners, they have shown an 
extraordinary staying-power. 
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Irish missed opportunities 


he government's planned equal 

opportunities law for Northern 
Ireland looks set to be stillborn unless 
major amendments are introduced to 
the Fair Employment Bill before it 
returns to the Commons for its third 
reading in the next few weeks. 
Unemployment among the prov- 
ince's Protestants runs at 14 per 
cent, but at 35 per cent for Catholics. 

The bill reinforces existing laws 
against religious discrimination and 
sets up a Fair Employment Commis- 
sion to investigate and prosecute 
cases of abuse and draw up a code of 
practice. The Labour Party and the 
SDLP now oppose it, as well as the 
government of the Irish Republic. 
The latter has set great store by 
getting fair employment laws passed, 
seeing them as one of the few 
tangible benefits of the Anglo-Irish 
Agreement. 

Opposition to the bill stems from 
its vagueness on the question of affir- 
mative action. An amendment intro- 
duced during the second reading will 
allow some forms of action, but will 
not allow quotas, "reverse discrimi 
nation" or the restriction of training 
solely to Catholics. There is also criti- 
cism of the lack of strong enforce 
ment powers and the fact that tri- 
bunal hearings will be held in secret. 


“There are still 
two-and-a-half times as 
many Catholics as 
Protestants 
unemployed" 


Government ministers will have 
been further worried by the presence 
in Britain and Ireland two weeks ago 
of Harrison Goldin, Comptroller of 
New York City. For the past five 
years he has coordinated the cam- 
paign to get American companies and 
states to adopt the MacBride Prin- 
ciples: nine measures designed to 
guarantee fair employment practices 
in Northern Ireland. 

The British government is firmly 
opposed to the MacBride Principles, 
arguing that they would require 
positive discrimination and could well 
affect investment decisions by US 
companies, which employ over 
10,000 people in the province. 
Despite this the Principles have now 
been accepted by around 20 Ameri- 
can states and cities, and resolutions 
are pending in many more. Share- 
holders in numerous American com- 
panies have also put forward resolu- 
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tions based on the Principles. Invest- 
ment funds of about $1.2 billion are 
affected by these decisions. 

Goldin's arrival in Britain was 
significant, timed to ensure that the 
government knew he and his backers 
were unhappy about the state of the 
bill. "We are looking for significant 
amendments, even at this stage, " he 
told NSS. 

The imminent announcement of 
his decision to stand for election as 
mayor of New York City against Ed 
Koch later this year only partly exp- 
lains Goldin's interest in Irish affairs. 
More than anyone else he has been 
the spirit behind the MacBride cam- 
paign, but it now has powerful 
backers, including the prestigious In- 
vestor Responsibility Research 
Center in Washington DC. 

Goldin believes the British govern- 
ment's oppositon to positive discrimi- 
nation is conditional. He points to a 
$60 million contract signed last year 
between the US Army and Shorts 
Brothers of Belfast to supply C-25 
Sherpa aircraft. To get the contract 
Shorts agreed to develop a subcon- 
tracting system which would guaran- 
tee a minimum $5 million worth of 
work for predominantly Catholic 
firms, and to hire an increasing pro- 
portion of Catholics over the next 
three years. Despite denials from 
Shorts and the government, docu- 
mentary proof of the contract has 
now surfaced. This kind of deal would 
be illegal if the new bill becomes law. 

Despite the fact thai the present 
Fair Employment Act has been in 
effect for 13 years, there are still 
two-and-a-half times as many Catho- 
lics unemployed as Protestants in 
Northern Ireland. The opponents of 
the new bill fear that if it is passed, it 
will have as little effect on the 
employment situation as the old 
legislation. Nick Fielding 
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Colin Ward enjoys the Lloyd Loom revival 


preying gets a “relaunch” nowa- 
days, from ailing journals to the 
DSS's failed Family Credit Scheme. 
At least the one | went to was gen- 
uine. It was celebrating the birth of 
Lloyd Loom furniture and if you've 
forgotten what that was, think of aun- 
tie's lightweight occasional chairs 
that refused to wear out, even in the 
garden. 

My walking-on part in its saga was 
that when I was 16 I measured up the 
factory of W Lusty & Sons at 
Bromley-by-Bow, devastatingly 
bombed the previous year, where 
ammunition boxes were being made 


amid the ruins. After the war | made | 


the drawings for the rebuilt bending 
ovens and drying kilns, ready for an 
earlier Lloyd Loom revival. 

That's how I got to know the five 
Lusty brothers, Will, Arch, Jim, 
Frank and Harry, who, with hind- 
sight, epitomise that inner city indus- 
try whose death everyone now la- 
ments. 

In 1908 an American manufac- 
turer, Marshall B Lloyd, patented a 
process of spinning kraft paper made 
from wood pulp around a galvanised 
wire spine, forming a tough, flexible 
material that could be woven on a 
loom and fitted onto a bentwood 
frame. He used it for baby carriages. 
In 1922 Lusty’s, who were packing 
case makers in Upper North Street, 
Poplar, bought the rights to the pa- 
tent and started making furniture in a 
series of old factories between Emp- 
son Street and the Limehouse Cut. 

It was a gamble. The weaving 
machinery had to be imported. Ben- 


twood technique had to be learnt. Ina | 


densely populated district of casual 
work, new skills had to be picked up 
by dockers, draymen and their sons 
and daughters. And the formula ac- 
tually worked. 

The fact that the chairs and tables 
produced were both very strong and 
very light meant that they were 
bought in bulk by grand hotels, by 
Butlins, and endless homes of the 


1930s. The ocean liner Empress of | 


India was entirely furnished with 
Lloyd Loom. So was the doomed 
airship R100. Lusty’s finally closed in 
1968, and the demise of the firm has 
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been accompanied by every kind of 
irony. 

Lloyd Loom furniture went 
through the same metamorphosis as 
any other artefact. It was at first 
despised because it was cheap and 
advertised in the popular press, and 
because it wasn’t “genuine” bamboo, 
wicker or rattan. The makers 
claimed that it was superior to all of | 


| them. 


It then became quaint or amusing, | 
and so very 1930s. Then it became 
desirable and collectable. Its very 
durability meant that there was a lot | 
about. The Lustys made short runs of 
many designs, and prices have shot 
up in the second-hand market. In 
Buckinghamshire there is a Lloyd 
Loom restorer, Graham Mancha. In 
London there is a Lloyd Loom histo- 
rian, Lee Curtis, and in in Chipping 
Camden, Geoffrey Lusty (son of Jim) | 
and Sarah Lusty (granddaughter of 
Will) have recommenced production. 

For their celebration at the Futon 
Factory in the Balls Pond Road, they 


| had taken the trouble to bring dozens 


of old employees with a host of 
memories to swap about factory life 
in Poplar and Bromiey-by-Bow in the | 
twenties and thirties. There was Mr 
Billing who started there at 14 and 
12s6d a week, and Mr Barber, the | 
union steward, who was paid by his | 
mates when they took him out of the 
shop to argue, and by the firm when 
they called on him. 

| had glimpsed the days when 
Bromley-by-Bow and Poplar were 
hard and tough urban villages, but 
villages all the same. The sting in the 
tail came when Geoffrey Lusty exp- 
lained the financial viability of the 
Lloyd Loom revival. The patent had 


| expired and his firm in Gloucester- 


shire employs another to weave and 
cut the material, which is containe- | 
rised and send to Indonesia, made up 
on bentwood and sent back here. 
Lusty’s village industry, begun 
when granddad began making boxes 
for the Billingsgate fish-porters and 
crates for shippers and exporters, is | 
now part of a global village. I hope, 
just for the sake of the Indonesian 


| equivalent of Mr Billing and Mr 


Barber, that the enterprise pays off. 
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She sold a house to come to the | 
Quarry and has no regrets: “I know 
so many people who are giving over 
their lives as hostages to a good pen- 
sion.” Everyone works for low 
wages, out of necessity, which she 
sees as in itself “a statement against 
the consumerist ethic”. 

But isn’t this all too rosy? Although 
inevitable tensions arise from the dif- | 
ferent amounts people are prepared 
to put into the community, she claims 
| that the Centre is characterised by a 
very high level of tolerance. People 
| go out of their way to make the group 
work. 

Lesley Bradnam, CAT’s personnel 
officer, explains how conflicts are 
resolved, as far as possible by con- 
| sensus. The fortnightly communal 
meetings try to avoid putting things | 
to the vote: “In the long run it’s | 
better to spend a lot longer discus- | 


sing the issue rather than to go for a 
vote that stamps out people’s views. 
In this way everyone is behind the 


decision.” She says that no-one has | 


ever had to be asked to leave, al- 
though people do tend to move on 
naturally after an average stay of 
three or four years. 

Members struck me as deeply 
committed to the idea of communal 
living but, mercifully, they are reluc- 


tant proselytisers: “We say simply: | 
‘This is what we do. Look at the good | 
and the bad things.’ It would be an | 


arrogant approach to say: ‘Copy us!’ 
We haven’t got it anything like 
sussed,” says Lesley. 

Meanwhile, the members of the 
Quarry community remain convinced 
that their lifestyle gives them 
maximum choice: a term from the 
Thatcherite glossary that they have 
always considered their own. 


Keeping faith in the city 


rom a quiet, spacious house | 

between genteel Dulwich Village, 
Mrs Thatcher’s future retreat, and 
tougher areas of south east London, 
the Benedictine monastery of St 
Peter’s aims to extend a community 
of prayer into the city. The South 
Circular Road thunders past the front 
door. Behind the well-kept garden 
(but no vegetables, "and we don't 
keep bees either") are the playing 
fields of a large public school and the 
green spaces of Dulwich Common. 

St Peter's is the first and only 
ecumenical monastery in Britain, 
founded five years ago. Three Catho- 
lic monks, an Anglican priest and four 
laymen live there. Non-resident 
members, including women, live 
nearby and participate in monastery 
life. 

Their day is dominated by morn- 


ing, midday and evening prayer. The 
phone and doorbell are always ringing | 
and members visit local people, gen- 
erate community projects and wel- | 
come callers to pray and worship with 
them. In the summer, visitors can 
stay for a week to experience 
| monastic life and help with the local | 
| projects. 
“We want to build up the kingdom 
| of God—to use that wonderful 
phraseology,” says Father Patrick, 
| with a mixture of diffidence and pride. | 
| "You've got to start somewhere.” 
| The order also has a community on 
the outskirts of Lima in Peru. 

Roger is a lay member of the 
monastery, a softly-spoken maths 
graduate and qualified teacher. Like 
the others, he firmly believes that St 
Peter's meets a need in the area. 
"Society is becoming more indivi- 


dualistic—an institutionalised selfish- 
ness. But alongside that is a growing 
recognition of the need for commun- 
ity feeling." To Father Patrick the 
appeal of ecological issues shows “a 
recognition of a state of interdepen- 
dence, even if people can be 
materially ^ self-sufficient. The 
material world doesn't last forever. 
We do have to cooperate and make 
sacrifices. " 

The idea is that if people feel they 
are members of an interdependent 
community rather than powerless in- 
dividuals, they can act to improve 
their own and others' lives. The aim 
is not "some vague spiritual edifica- 
tion which has no basis in reality". 
Spiritual and physical needs are not 
opposites. The monastery demons- 


| trates that they are linked by prayer 


and by living hand-to-mouth on what 
the Lord provides. It depends on the 
wider community to survive: volun- 
teers help with practical taks. The 
monks point out that if they didn't 
provide a service which people 
thought worth supporting, they 
would have to go. 

Father Patrick says, "You never 
know what you'll find on the other 


| side of that door. It could be a suicide 


threat, someone wanting money, 
someone giving money, someone off- 
ering food—we got a pizza this morn- 
ing." No one is turned away. The 
monks believe that the word of God is 
heard through prayer, through scrip- 
ture and through what people say. In 
the words of Father Aidan, the 
monastery's Superior, "When you 
make yourselí open to God, you don't 
know quite what you're going to let 
in." Polly Neate 
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| 2. Long before Thatcher, 
| finances of the NHS were ina state of 


Colin Ward cuts the bogeywoman syndrome down to 
Size 


| ge both supporters and oppo- 


ents are mesmerised by the 
thought that the decade of Thatcher 


| has brought fundamental changes to 


Britain, | wanted to find people 
whose lives had been unchanged, just 
to reassure us that the antics of our 
rulers are not the most important 
factors in our lives. 

The rich are evidently richer and 
there are more of them. The poor are 
evidently poorer and there are more 
of them too, but the kind of people I 
know tend to be among the low- 
income, small-spending, self-emp- 
loyed; prudent and frugal, paying 


| their way as best they can. 


They ought to be the ideal 
Thatcher-fodder, but they are too 
intelligent, and maybe too creative, 
to identify with stock-market mani- 
pulators and property speculators. 
What totally revolts them is the spec- 
tacle of service monopolies like elec- 
tricity or the water supply investing 
millions in advertising as if they were 
selling soap or potato crisps. 

But their creative scepticism ex- 


| tended to the opposition too, with its 


lack of creative alternatives. They 
reminded me that in elevating the 
Prime Minister to the status of 
Bogeywoman, the left is the victim of 
its own propaganda. In at least six 
areas the Thatcher decade is the cul- 
mination, not the contradiction, of 
trends that were already visible. 

l. Long before Thatcher, 
unemployment was reaching what 
were seen as unacceptable levels. 
the 


permanent crisis, and its reorganisa- 
tion, advised by the consultants 


| McKinsey's, was admitted by the 


"experts" they employed to have 
been a disaster. 

3. Long before Thatcher, council 
housing was in a mess and council 
provision of new dwellings had 
reached a postwar low. 

4. Longbefore Thatcher, a Labour 
secretary of state was chopping local 
authority spending and warningcoun- 
cils that "the party's over”. 

5. Long before Thatcher, Labour 
ministers like Dennis Healey and 
Edmund Dell were advocating mone- 
tarist budgetary policies. 
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6. Long before Thatcher, James 
Callaghan initiated a "Great Debate" 
on education, foreshadowing a 
National Curriculum, while the Man- 
power Services Commission 
(another pre-Thatcher body) was 
recommending the integration of 
schooling with training for work. 

My informants have seen super- 
heroes come and go, and don’t spend 
their time reading political gossip. 
They know that the only difference 
between the Thatcher regime and 
the preceding one is that policies they 
adopted shamefacedly, or by stealth, 
or at the dictate of the International 
Monetary Fund, are now pushed 
through blatantly and triumphantly, 
and described as major reforms. 

Our ruler has made so many ene- 
mies within her own party that some 
kind of palace revolution is more 
likely to supplant her than a change of 
political complexion. But the inde- 
pendently minded people are aware 
that having inflated the Bogeywo- 
man, her successors won't have 
much more than a handful of slogans 
to replace her. 

After the national sigh of relief, will 
come the moment when the next lot 
gulp and realise that they are now in 
charge. They will then bring out an 
endless stream of excuses to explain 
how all the problems they blamed on 
her will still be with us, and why 
nothing much can be done at the 
moment to rectify any complaint. 

Will they abolish the poll tax? Will 
they renationalise this or that? Just 
what changes will they make to the 
workings of the NHS or DSS? And 
just how will they set about reducing 
homelessness and joblessness? What 
particular steps will they take to en- 
sure that policies are made locally 
rather than in Whitehall? 

People I talk to manage their lives 
as best they can. They are too wise to 
believe that the Bogeywoman is res- 
ponsible for our problems and too 
sophisticated to believe in her solu- 
tions, some of which just make them 
worse, and some of which are gro- 
tesquely irrelevant. They aren't 
scouring the horizon for someone to 
vote for—because they know all too 
well that it is the politicians who have 
made politics irrelevant. 
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FRINGE BENEFITS 


Colin Ward celebrates Floradora 


Mes through a brand new 
shopping mall in West Yorkshire 
last week and seeing the cascades of 
philodendrons and rhoicissis tumb- 
ling down from the balcony, all the 
usual naive questions went through 
my head. How did they get the 
plants growing so luxuriantly so 
quickly? How could the slender canti- 
levered floor support that weight of 
soil? 

Then the scene clicked into place. 
They were artificial plants growing in 
self-sealing polystyrene. But you 
must have shared my experience, 
finding yourself in an office, restau- 
rant, hotel or shop and furtively 
reaching out to finger the folihge to 
discover whether it was real or 
simulated. 

Just how does that experience 
alter your feelings about your sur- 
roundings? Wilfred Blunt, the author 
of the definitive book on The Art of 


Botanical Illustration, tells an engag- | 
ing anecdote from a century ago | 


about the biologist Herbert Spencer 
who bought artificial flowers and 
carefully arranged them to decorate 
his drawing room: 


To a friend who said (in a tone of | 


unutterable disgust), "Whoever 

would suppose that Herbert 

Spencer could have anything but 

real flowers in his house!" 

Spencer replied, "Pooh! Real 

flowers would want constant 

replenishing." And pointing to a 

landscape painting he added, 

"Why in the world, now, do you 

object to artificial flowers in a 

room any more than to an artificial 

landscape?" 

We could argue endlessly about his 
view. But while everyone likes 
flowers and foliage in the internal 
landscape, it is often asking too much 
of nature to expect plants to survive 


in the too high or too low light levels | 


imposed by most indoor environ- 
ments, any more than they can surv- 
ive in low, or more usually, high tem- 
peratures. Nor can building users 


accommodate the sheer weight ofthe | 


necessary soil, and they certainly 
can't provide the labour for picking off 
dead flowers and collecting dead 
leaves. 
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| pay. Trading as Floradora, she be- 


| were as aware as anyone else of the 


| oftenis. 


| sophisticated polyester silk plants, 
| and found her own outlets for her 


| doingit badly and doing it well. 


What you do at home is your own 
affair, but in a public space you have 
to adapt to the situation that makes 
interior planting possible. At Kings | 
Norton, outside Birmingham, I met a | 
woman who has taken all these issues | 
to heart. 

Elizabeth Galloway is a landscape 
architect whose particular expertise 
has beenin the upgrading of allotment 
sites into leisure gardens. Birming- 
ham has some impressive examples | 
of her success, much appreciated by | 
the plotholders, and in the expansive 
seventies her expertise was in great 
demand. 

But the problem she found else- 
where was that half a dozen councils, 
while enthusiastically hiring her 
wisdom at agreed fees, then showed 
an endless reluctance to pay the 
bills. 

It's a common enough experience. 
ICI’s invoice is paid on the spot, but 
the small supplier or adviser is kept | 
waiting for ever in the knowledge that 
no-one can afford to sue. 

Liz Galloway gulped and moved to 
a market where the clients actually 


came a supplier and maintainer of 
artificial planting and found herself 
loaded with work. The customers 


crudity of the plastic plants of the 
sixties and vaguely realised that the- 
re were better things available from 
the Far East, where artificial (lowers 
have been made for a thousand years. 
They had also learned that the wis- 
dom we patronise as "flower ar- 
rangement" is a branch of aesthetics 
we notice only when absent, es it 


So Floradora nosed out suppliers 
in Hong Kong and Singapore of very 


expertise. She loyally attended all the 
courses about "running your own 
small business", but had to pick up 
the hard way the difficult distinction 
between the jobs that are appre- 
ciated, and the ones which use up 
ingenuity and endless work but aren't 
financially viable. 

Take a look, in central Birmin- 
gham, at the vast difference between 
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twice as likely to commit suicide than 
the rest of us. And because the situa- 


tion is getting worse (between 1970/ | 
72 and 1979/83 the ratio between the | 
average rate of suicide and the rate of | 


suicide in the farming community in- 


creased by 11 per cent). “People in | 


rural areas suffer terrible isolation, ” I 
was told. "There is not always a 
community there to help them. The- 
re is also a lot of uncertainty as 
farmers are at the whim of every | 
economic trend. The recent concern 
about standards of health and human- | 
ity can't have helped. " 
Finally, I searched for the stands of | 
ICI and Bayer—the only two repre- | 


sentatives of the agrochemical indus- 
try with major displays (a response 
described by Andy Ayres, 


the | 


festival organiser, as "bloody pathe- | & 


tic"). I couldn't find their exhibits, but 
a spokesperson from Bayer assured 


me that they were there. "We parti- | 
cularly wanted to show that you can | 
use modern farming techniques and | 


be a conservationist, " he said. 
According to Friends of the Earth, 

such stands dominate at shows aimed 

at farmers, but not at shows for the 


general public. After all, a milkmaid | 
| administering bovine somatotropin 


(BST) to a bewildered cow just 
wouldn't seem right... 


The facts of the land 


WwW: the total number of people 
farming the land has declined by 
nearly 90,000 over the past ten | 
years, from an average of 751,000 
between 1977-79 to 664,000 in 
1988*, these figures mask a number 
of growth areas—part-time farmers, 
working spouses and casualisa- 

| tion—and very little change at all in 
the number of salaried managers. 
The most precipitate drop is found in 

; the regular full-time male hired 
worker from an average of 143,000 
(1977-79) to 91,000 in 1988. 

The TGWU estimates “set- 
aside”, the EC scheme which pays 
farmers to take arable land out of 
production and reduce European | 
food mountains, will mean a further | 
loss of 750 jobs during 1989, on top of 
the usual flow from the industry. The 
Ministry of Agriculture claimed rec- 
ently that 2,000 farmers had applied | 
to set aside 150,000 hectares. A 
further 24,000 have indicated an inte- 
rest in taking up to 7 million acres 
out. 

The trend towards larger units 
continues. Between 1984 and 1988, 
the percentage of all breeding pigs | 
found in herds of more than 100 rose 
from 65 to 71 per cent, with a similar 
shift evident for other animals and 
arable crops. The numbers of sheep, 
pigs, beef cattle and broilers have 
continued to rise, with broilers rising 
from nearly 59 million to 74 million 
during the four years up to 1988, with 
nearly 55 per cent in units of more 
than 100,000. Eggs have been declin- 
ing for some years now, even before 
the salmonella scare, and had 
dropped from nearly 42 million pro- 
duced in 1984 to less than 40 million in 
1988. Even so the percentage of lay- 
ing fowls in flocks of over 100,000 


rose, in the same period, from 66 to | 


70 per cent and most (95 per cent) of 
UK battery hens spend their whole 


productive lives confined in cages of 


| nomore than 450 sqcm. 


The year 1988 was a significant 


| one in European agricultural policy. It 


began a period when Common Agri- 
cultural Policy guarantee expendi- 
ture would only be allowed to grow at 
2 per cent a year in real terms, com- 
pared with 10 per cent over the pre- 
vious four years. 
estimates, this means that by 1992 
CAP guarantee expenditure will only 
make up 59 per cent of EC expendi- 
ture, compared with 65 per cent in 


“UK farm income has 
declined to what it was 
back in 1980” 


1987. Although milk quotas were in- 
troduced back in 1984, it was not until 
1987 that so-called “stabilisers” were 
introduced to exert downward pres- 
sure on surplus production and cut 
CAP expenditure by linking support 
to a specified quantity of produc- 


| tion—with cuts in support if those 


quantities were exceeded. As a res- 
ult, UK farm income has declined 


| since 1984 (when it went over 


£2 billion) to what it was back in 1980, 


a little over £1 billion (in actual pri- | 
ces). This is a drop of 31 per cent in | 
| real terms since 1980 (in 1985 pri- 


ces). 
Nevertheless, John MacGregor, 


| secretary of state for agriculture, | 


believes that “some sectors of farm- 
ing have been doing very well” and 
points out that diversification now 
means that income from farming only 
accounts for about 56 per cent of total 


taxable income. New EC schemes | 


like Set Aside and the Farm Diversifi- 
cation Grant Scheme will continue to 
support these trends. 


* 1988 figures are all provisional 


On current | 
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Colin Ward supports plots against the Bishop 


Bishop of Durham is a favourite 
te figure because he has the 


| extraordinary honesty to say in public 
| what any theologian will say in private 


conversation: that the accumulation 


| of supernatural tales about Jesus, the 


virgin birth, the resurrection and the 


| ascension, aren't really "true", but 


are myths invented to explain larger 
truths to simple people. 

He is thus regarded as a subver- 
sive influence by Our Leader, in 
whose hands, hilariously, lies the ap- 
pointment of bishops in the Anglican 
church. This in itself earns him a 
certain sympathy from ordinary un- 
believers like you and me. But, sad to 
say, he has revealed that he, too, is a 
worshipper of the great god Market 
Forces. 

In Durham, in the lee of the 
wonderfully-placed cathedral, there 


| is a site that has been used for allot- 
| ment gardens for 130 years. It is 


glebe land, meaning that its income is 


| used for the benefit of the clergy. A 


bright entrepreneur proposes to 


| purchase the land for redevelop- 
| ment, and the Bishop, instead of in- 
| sisting that his company (Church of 


England plc) is concerned with other 
issues than selling to the highest 
bidder, declares that it has a duty to 
realise its assets. 

Don't take my word for this. If you 
listen to Radio 4 on 14 and 16 May to 
the programme Regional Network 
compiled by David Clayton and Neal 
Walker, you can hear him explaining 
his point of view. It is no different 
from that of any other controller of a 
speculative goldmine. 

Ruefully, Harold Todd, chairman 
of the National Society of Allotment 
and Leisure Gardeners, warns 
members that: “Unfortunately, 
these days too many residential 
development firms are looking for 
land to build on and all too often 
allotment sites appear to them as a 
cheap source of land. They can apply 
to the local planning authority for 
outline planning permission for resi- 


| dential development, without inform- 


ing either the owners or occupiers of 
the land, and once this outline plan- 
ning permission has been granted 
there is little that can be done to save 
the site.” 

He is all too right. In the morass of 
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allotment law, sites are classified as 
statutory or temporary. The first 
category is protected and the 
approval of central government is 
needed for any change of use. It was 
never thought necessary to give stat- 
utory protection to church-owned 
sites as our predecessors believed 
that this particular landlord would al- 
ways act in the public interest. But 
quite apart from an unrecorded dimi- 
nution of temporary sites, which may 
have been there for a century or 
more, 51 acres of statutory allotment 
land was lost forever between 1 Janu- 
ary and 30 November 1988. 

The loss is happening every- 
where, as much in little Yorkshire or 
Berkshire market towns as in urban 
sites. Mrs D F Randell, of the East 
Midlands Allotments Panel, explains 
how the scales are loaded against the 
objector. Reading an announcement 
in the local paper, objectors have to 
go, in working hours, to the cther 
side of town to “view the plans” in a 
remote planning office, neglecting 
everything including their livelihoods 
to oppose the paid professions on the 
developers’ sites. “Oppose and or- 
ganise, that’s the next step. Fine, so 
who on your committee knows how 
to type? How do the funds stand for 
stationery and postage stamps? Who 
has access to a duplicator or even a 
printer? Who has the time to distri- 
bute door-to-door publicity, lobby 
councillors, write to the local papers, 
book the local hall, call and chair a 
public meeting?” 

Allotment holders don’t. Nor have 
they access to figures about the de- 
mand for new private housing in their 
area. Nor have they been prepared to 
see themselves as selfish squatters 
on land which could make others rich. 

Does it matter? The demand for 
allotments fluctuates every decade. 
And it is very easy for a developer to 
claim that a site is underused and ripe 
for improvement. The point is that 
selling land to the highest bidder is 
destroying, not just today but in per- 
petuity, the ancient right of citizens 
to grow for themselves. 


The National Society of Allotment and 
Leisure Gardeners is at Hunters Road, 
Corby NN17 IJE, with a 24 hour answer- 
phone: 0536 66576. 
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